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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “ GLOBE” says :—“ Taytor Brotuers. adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the T THEOBROMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“For Homworatus and LNva.ips we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage. 





” 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 





3 BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
. & a SEWING COTTON, 


ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON 
S EW i N G This Cotton being greatly improved in 
quality and finish, will be found unsurpassed for 
Machine or Hand Sewing. 
On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 


CROCHET OR 
TATTING COTTON. 
& UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


OSs LER’s 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRE FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND MODERATOR LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


nee 


London: Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


Birmingham : Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1807. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. © 
INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses ounealie arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 
emma completely removes it. Children’ s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 

removed by a few doses (frequently by the first) ; and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 114d. and 1s, 9d. each. 


NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRYS COCOA 


In %-lb. and ¥%-lb, Packets. 

The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is 
prepared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice 
descriptions. Purchasers should ask specially for “Fry’s CARAcas Cocoa,” to 
distinguish it from other varieties. 

‘*A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
THE CURATE IN CHARGE. By Mrs. Ouipnanr. Sixth Edition. 
A YORK AND LANCASTER ROSE. By Aynie Kaeary. 
CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. By Annim Keary. 
THE HARBOUR BAR. A Tale of Scottish Life. 
OWEN GWYNNE’S GREAT WORK. By Lapy Aveusta Noe. 
| TRUE TO LIFE. By Mary Srantey. 
FOR THE KING’S DUES. By Acyes Macpoye.. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. By M. C. Hatirax. 























MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


5 NONE ARE GENUINE 
CASH WITHOUT THE NAME 
AND TRADE-MAR 


OF J. J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most 
Durable & Satisfactory 


ae me 
y Trimming for 
or Ladies’, Children’s, 


*' and Infants’ Wardrobes. 


























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT GONVULSIONS. 





2 


Do not contain Oalomel, Opium, Morphia, 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINCS CHILDRENS POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 
Direct to ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, I. W. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 
Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Od. (great saving), with full Directions, 


ONIHLAAL 
ASW 





SYMINGTON'S PATENT PEA FLOUR 


Is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, re. | 
quires no boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of | 
Rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or | 
in Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. | 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 


Sold everywhere. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 


_CLARKE'’S | 


WORLD FAMED 


j 
| 
| 
| 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from | 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. | 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 


BROKEN !! 


DAVY’S 
ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 


Y Securely and neatly mends 
)))China, Glass, Earthenware, Wood, 
Cabinet Work, and Fancy 
Articles. 
Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 
See the name of “‘E. DAVY,” the 


original Inventor, is on the label, 
and also that of 


BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON ST., LONTON. 














A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


[HOLLOWAYSS OINTMENT| 


THIS OINTMENT may be rubbed into the System, so 
to reach any internal Complaint; by these means it cures 
Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts, It is an infallible remedy for BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 























COUCHS, ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS. 


Medical Testimony states that no other Medicine 
is so effectual in the cure of these dangerous 
maladies as 


KEATINC’S | 
COUGH LOZENCES. 


Which are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at 
1s. 14d. and 2s. 94. N.B.—They contain no 
opium or preparation thereof. 





























MORSON’S 


PREPARATIONS oF PEPSINE 


Highly recommended 
by the Medical 
Profession. 


in Bottles, 
from §3s.; | 
8, from | 


Loze 


2s.; and as Powder, in 
l-ounce Bottles, 5s. each. 
Sold by all Chemists and the 
Manufacturers, 
MORSON & SON, 
Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly | 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated | 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. | 


—— excellent Family Medicine is the most effective | 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Gidtiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient | 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing | 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 

bloom to the complexion. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO."S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, demy Svo, 18s., 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
WITH PORTRAITS. 








The Third Volume, which will complete the Work, is in active preparation. 





HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Henri van Lavy, Vol. I. From 
its Origin to the Renaissance. Demy 8vo, 16s. [November 1. . 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HARRIET MARTINEAU. 3 Vols. [In the press. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT mw trae EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Lestiz STEPHEN. 2 Vols., demy 8vo, 28s. [November 1. 


ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA: a Study. By Ricwarp F. Bourron, Author of 
“ Pilgrimage to Medinah and Mecca,” “City of the Saints, and Rocky Mountains to California,” &c. 
Small 8vo, 10s. 6d. [November 1. 


A HISTORY OF CRIME. By Louxe Owen Pixs. Vol. Il. From the 


Accession of Henry VII. to the Present Time. Demy 8vo, 16s. [November 1. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. By Davin Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S., 
Assistant-Physician to King’s College Hospital, Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College. 
With numerous I]lustrations. [In a few days, 


THE LIFE OF MAHOMET. By Sm Wruiam Mor, K.C.S.I. New and 
Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., with Maps. [In the press. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE VOLCANIC ISLANDS AND 
PARTS OF SOUTH AMERICA, visited during the voyage of H.M.S. Beagle. By CHaARiEs 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., Author of “ The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs,” “The Origin of 
Species,” &c. New Edition, with Maps and Illustrations. [In November. 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS AND HIS WIFE: Passages from the History of 


the Dantonists. Founded upon New and hitherto Unpublished Documents. Translated from the 
French of JuLEs CLARETIE, by Mrs. CasHeEL Hory. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. [In November. 


LORENZO DE MEDICI, the Magnificent. By Atrrep von Rzumonr. Trans- 


lated from the German by RosBert Harrison. 2 Vols. 
THE SATAN OF SCRIPTURE. By a Crereyman. Crown 8vo, 4s. [ Ready. 
REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pace Roszrrs, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, 


Author of “ Law and God.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [November 1. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE ELBE. By Saran Tyrter, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 
[Nearly ready. 
MAUD MAYNARD. By the Author of “Almost Faultless,’ “A Book for 


Governesses,” &c. 3 Vols. [ Shortly. 


THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. Imperial 4to, 12 Steel Engravings. 
THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. Engraved by Tuomas Lupron from Original 
Drawings made expressly for the Work by J. M. W. TurNER. With Illustrative Text by Jonn 
Ruskin, Author of “ Modern Painters,” &c. A New Edition, 





Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


GLASS SHADES. 
=» TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KIN DS. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. 











(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


FIRST-CLASS MEDALS to MAW & Co., oat” OF 1862, 
DUBLIN, 1865; AND OPOR 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 





and 


combining one ly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work | 
of the first designers of the day, 
and estimates for every kind of floor and wall tilin Specimens ma rl 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, Was, DALE, 50, 
Dalton Street, and London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 456, md 
Strand. LiverpoolAgents—JOHN POWELL and Co., 10, St. George's 
Crescent. 
< BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 





forwarded, together with special designs } 


OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


The Subscribers will deliver FREE aT ANY RAILWAY 
STATION IN EnGuanp their finest selections of 
OLD DUBLIN, at £6 Gs. per Case of 3 doz. or 6 gals., or 
OLD CORE, at £6 Os. » 
on receipt of P. O. Order, or on being furnished with a 
respectable reference in London. 





JOHN REARDEN & SONS, 
IRISH WHISKY FACTORS, 
Great George’s Street, and Lancaster Quay, 
CORE. 


EsSTaBLISHED 1835 





PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 


| GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GEORGE HOUCHTON AND SON, 


GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from a | 
disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 
LIVER. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 
and 4s. 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps from 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
“LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH. 


TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


The most innocent wena’ for Children Cutting their 
Teeth is 


Mrs. Johnson's Soothing Syrup, 


Which is not swallowed as a medicine, but is used 
only on the Gums. 
IT CONTAINS NO NARCOTIC, NOR ANYTHING THAT | 
CAN INJURE THE MOST DELICATE INFANTS. | 

It cools the heated Gums, and gives immediate relief to the 
Child. Prepared only by 


BARCLAY & SOWS, 
Farringdon Street, London, 
Whose name is engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. Sold by all Chemists. 











ESTABLISHED 1862. 





BE MOHD FR, 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ALI GOODS WARRAN TE D.- 


EASY TERMS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





248, 249, & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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Biography. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 








“ Learnep, Cuarty, Usrrun.”—Athenewm. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I,, II., and III. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 


FIFTH SERIES. 


following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas Lord Lyttelton—The 
Elective and Deposing Power of Parliam&nt — Anng 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond- 
men in England—Serfdom in_ Scotland—Grahame, 
Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 
1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox's “‘ History of the Reformation ”—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in England 
in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution 
of Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of 
William Penn—William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. 
Rowan — George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh — 
Matthew Smith, the first principal of Brasenose College, 
Oxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist — Jeremiah 
Horrox. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works 
—Milton’s ‘‘ L’Allegro”—Unpublished Letter of Ma- 
caulay —‘‘ Histoire des Médecines Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes ”"—Earle’s “‘ Philology of the English Tongue” 
—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Turton—‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ”"—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language— 
Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of 
Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament—Burns’ Ode 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi | 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘‘The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress”—Development of the Press, 1824-1874~Books 
written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘‘ The Book.” 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 





Eggs and Drunkenness — Evil Eye— Jewish Super- 
stitions—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown 


on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven | To 
| 


Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelien—* The Irish | 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s *‘ Lost 
Leader ’’—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe— 


| Philology. 


Carr—Carse—Heel Taps—‘‘ Bloody ’—Spurring — Nor 
for Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms— 
Surrey Provincialisms—Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z.— 
English Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham 
—The Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel— Yeux 
—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddon gate 
—Shakspeare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies 
—The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F. E, R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—the Templars and Hospitallers. 


Fine Arts. 


Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day : Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 
—Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Gariands—The Cistercians— 
** Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester 
—Penance in the Church of England—Laud's Service 
Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuth- 
bert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter 
—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic 
Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianuim—Commurion Tokens 
—Fasting Communion in the Church of England—The 
Title of Reverend—Consecration of Church Plate— 
“* Defender of the Faith ’’—The ‘‘ Breeches” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 


The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—-Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets — 
Mediseval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : ‘‘ Hoc ut dixit”—*‘‘ Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo. 


pography. 

Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Ken- 
sington—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The 
Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park-—Arthurian Localities : 
—- Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bed- 

ord-row. 


Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Australian Drama | Miscellaneous. 


—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling 
—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mum- 
mers in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The 
Christian Year, 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


** You know who the Critics are”"—‘* You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it "—Called Home 
—God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed | 
as lam to public speaking—Tout vient a point—Wise 
after the event—La Parole a été donnée a l"homme— 
Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the 
Means—the English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 


~ 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Christian Names—Pillay Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats— 
The Waterloo and Penirsular Medals—The Clerical a 
healthy Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages 
—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies— 
The Wordsworths—Double Returns in Parliamentary 
Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The ‘‘ Dial” System of Telegraphy—Pro- 
fessor Becker's “‘ Gallus "—Skating Literature—Cricket 
—London Companies, or Guilds—A Trayelling Tutor of 
the Olden Time—Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle 
Ages—The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas— 
Christmas Contrasts. 


—— EOS 
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JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Tecth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 





THREE GOLD°MEDALS 


HAVE BeEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


For its superiority Over ail other Baking Powders. 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packe+s, and 6c., Is., 2/6, and 5s. Boxes. Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2/6 or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. e 


CHELOROD YN =. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROW NLHL’S 


CHLORODYNS is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

“Tt is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford. 

“T consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from 
Her eeleeys Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 

CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, July 13th, 1854. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER : J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
Cui Bono? Certain Effect on the Throat and Bronchia. 


TURNER'S TAMARIND COUGH EMULSION. 


AN ELEGANT AND MSS. of all Published Testimonials can be seen on application, 








ice The late Bishop of Chester.—I know ‘+ to have been highly recommended. 
1s. 14d. per = An Incumbent.—I know nothing equal to it, and never take anything else. 


bottle. 3 7) A Wesleyan Minister.—The Tamarind has been quiteaboon tome. The hoarse- 
= ness, which was becoming chronic, has disappeared as if by magic. 
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A gentleman competent to judge told me that he knew nothing equal to it for 
.evere and distressing Coughs. 
Agents.—BUTLER, 4, Cheapside ; SANGER, 150 and 152, Oxford Street, London; 
DUNCAN FLOCKHART & .CO., GARDENER & AINSLIE, Edinburgh; 
FRASER & GREEN, and GLASGOW APOTHECARIES’ CO.; BARCLAY & SONS, 
= = W. EDWARDS, NEWBERYS, all the Wholesale Houses, and any respectable 
PLEASANT PREPARATION. Chemist or Medicine Vendor. 


KAYES-WORSDELLS 
Pe Las 


ESTABLISHED).OVER: 50, YEARS. 
EALTH FOR EVERY ONE.—A sound state of the lungs and 


stomach, a pure condition of the blood, and its regular circulation alone 
conduce to a healthy life. If you wish to secure this, use KAYE’S 
WORDSDELL’S PILLS, which for more than fifty years have been a boon to 
thousands. Sold by all Chemists, &c., at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 
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Great Success of the New Opera, SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
DON QUIXOTE, FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Twelve Humorous Songs, One Shilling. 
FREDERIC CLAY. DUFF & STEWART’S MAGAZINE OF POPULAR MUSIC, NO. II, 


CONTALINS— 
Enthusiasticall, ived Bi Bvening. 
ease s ee Johnny Sands. Abyssinian Gold. 
is Love; Maiden Sighing (Vocal Waltz). The Charming Yo Widow. 
Soprano Gongs—Sung by Miss Katherine Manroe. Two in the Morning. Will Jones. 
Chivalry. In Days of Old. It’s all the same to Sam. 


Contralto Song—Sung by Miss Adelaide Newton. Nervous Man. Perfection. Beer. 
The Widow Malone. 
Love is oft a Sea of Trouble. Courting’s very Charming. 


Tenor Song—Sung by Mr. Loredan. AND 
nmin A Whisky and Water. 


Lovely Maiden, Why so Coy? 
Duet, Soprano and Tenor—Sung by Miss Munroe and 
Mr. Loredan. 








DUFF & STEWART’S 
A So f } 
Humorous rte Sg ‘hit - gol Paulton. CHRISTMAS DANCE ALBUM. 


All the above are Encored nightly. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

CONTAINS— 

Don Quixote Quadrillie on Popular Melodies, “UNDER THE MISTLETOE,” Quadrille ...  ... Chas. Godfrey, 
By Uharles Coote ; “ FONTAINEBLEAU,” Valse Fanfare =... Georges Lamothe. 


And the Opera complete, including the much - admired | “CHRISTMAS TREE,” Polka .. .. .- Henry Farmer. 
Ballet Music, may be had of all Music Sellers in Great “OLD ENGLAND,” Lanoers ae 0. H. B. Marriott. 


Britain and the Colonies. “ WELCOME HOME,” Galop 
Vocal Music, Pianoforte Arrangements, and Dance mh . i -gs 
Music, 2s. each net. CALEDONIANS: on six? 


“BEATRICE,” Polka-Mazurka .. 
The COMPLETE OPERA 5s. Net. | pyoigy scorch, and IRISH National Dances. 








DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 'w. 


Second Edition. Limp Cloth. One Shilling (Postage 2d.). 
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- objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and ocre of the words; and, 2nd, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 
*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this 
Edition the proper Psalms for certain days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of 
finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 
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Price 6d.; Post Free ‘7d. 
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A New Volume of the “Orcuxstra” commenced with the August number. The yearly subscription, 
post free, is SEVEN Shillings. Messrs. Swirr & Co. will forward a year’s copies as published, to any 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


STATIONERY WAREHOUSES, 
192, FLEET ST., and 1 & 2, CHANCERY LANE, London. 





Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. Carriage paid on all Orders to the Country over £1. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, 


Perfectly smooth surface. Total freedom from grease. Sample packets post free for 18 Stamps. 


Bibles, Church Serbices, and Praper Books, 


A LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Post Free. 


| The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is, that 
the varieties commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the 
plea of rendering them soluble; while really making them 
thiek, heavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected, 
Jor if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of Starch, 
Capsury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore three 
times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing beverage 
: like Tea or Coffee. 
PURE, 
SOLUBLE, 
REFRESHING. % 


CADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


(In Blue Wrapper) consists only of Fine Cocoa and White Sugar. 








This day, in Three Vols., Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


MADCAP VIOLET 
WILLIAM BLACK. 


By the same Author— 
A PRINCESS OF THULE. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Also with 13 Illustrations by Watier. 8vo, 10s. 6d.) 
THE MAID OF KILLEENA: and other Tales. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





Preserves the Hair and prevents it falling off or turning grey. Price 3s. 6d., 7s.; 10s. 6d. 
family bottles, eqnal to four small; and 21s. per bottle. It contains no lead or other 
poisonous or mineral admixture. 


Whitens the Teeth, prevents and arrests their decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to 
the Breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for 
Rowlands’ articles, and avoid cheap imitations, under the same or similar names. 
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|from the audacious courage with which 
| Ella faced the commissary, and expressed 
| opinions in his august presence which she 
| knew he held in abhorrence ; it proved him 
human, and not quite so irresistible as fate 
itself. This was really her greatest satis- 
eee oe | faction—there seemed somehow a future 

Tue arrival of Ella Mayne at letter Z, | hope in it for Gracie—though she was by 
Officers’ Quarters, was always hailed by | no means untouched by the sympathy 

4 the commissary’s household as a god-/| Ella showed in a hundred gracious ways 
send; her calls, indeed, were “angels’| for her own sad condition. But it was 
visits” and something more, since they | for this sympathy for her mother that 
were neither few nor far between. She | Gracie was most thankful to Ella, and took 
seldom came empty-handed, though it was | most delight in her company. As to gifts, 

j not for her gifts that Mrs. Ray and her | they were very welcome, but it was the 
— daughter welcomed her, but for the sense | manner of giving them that won her heart, 
} of brightness and lightness that she/|and not their value or their frequency. 
? brought with her. In her presence good- | Thanks indeed were forbidden to her. “I 
| fortune seemed to smile upon them, though | will not be thanked, Gracie, for such rub- 
it was but at second-hand ; and the happi- | bish; if I denied myself anything in pro- 
ness which she appeared to enjoy, and | curing it, then I would permit you to be 
» which they believed her to deserve, instead | grateful; but as it costs me nothing that I 
of making them—as it would do with | mias, and gives mesuch pleasureas I could 


AS FRANK AS FAIR, 








many folks—more discontented with their | 
own sad lot, rather seemed to reconcile | 
them to it. The fact is, that when kind- | 
hearted people are having a dark time of | 
it, the knowledge that there is sunshine 
somewhere else is cheering to them, since 
it strengthens that belief in a good Provi- 
» dence which needs backing, under such 
circumstances, much more than prosperous 
persons are aware of. To those two down- 
trodden women, the spectacle of their 
light-hearted and brilliant young friend 
had the same effect as going abroad is said 
to have upon our overwrought toilers; it 
was such a complete change from any- 
) thing within their own experience, and 
took them, for the time, so completely out 
of themselves and their surroundings. 








not buy for ten times the money, I should 
be getting thanks under false pretences.” 
No one but themselves would ever have 
known of Ella’s generosity had it not been f 
for their own acknowledgments of it to 
others ; for which they had their reward, 
as had Ella, also. The ladies of their ac- 
quaintance, mostly of the garrison, were 
wont to remark (by no means in confidence) 
to one another, that ‘if it was not for Miss 
Mayne, they really did not know how that 
unfortunate Mrs. Ray and her daughter 
would get on at all. It was lucky that they 
had no pride about them.” They did not, 
however, go the length of stigmatising 
them as a designing couple. The motive of 
Miss Mayne, it seemed, was plain enough ; 
“it flattered her to play the patroness at ‘ 





Poor Mrs. Ray snatched a fearful joyia cheap rate, though, as everybody was ; 
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aware, she had more money than she 
knew what to do with.” This last was a 
circumstance that made Ella extremely 
unpopular in female military circles, where 
money was generally “tight,” if it was to 
be found at all. If they had had money, 
they said, they would like to be able to 
explain to the public how it was come by. 
They would much rather not have it on 
the terms that some people possessed it. 
Everybody, it is true, knew Colonel Gerard 
Juxon ; but who knew anything about his 
brother-in-law—if he was his brother-in- 
law—Mr. Mayne? For their parts, they 
preferred to have parents about whom 
they could converse; but not a word had 
either the colonel or his niece let fall con- 
cerning her branch of the family. You 
might take their word for it that that 
girl’s money was made in trade, if it was 
not obtained by means still more discredit- 
able. They had not a word to say against 
the poor Rays, not they ; it was reasonable 
enough that the good lady should take all 
she could get elsewhere, since her husband 
was a skinflint, and that Gracie should 
accept additions to her wretched pin- 
money from any quarter; but for their 
parts, Heaven defend them from such a 
patroness ! 

Yet it was not at all with the air of a 
patroness that Ella entered Mrs. Ray’s 
wonderful little drawing-room—gleaming 
with mother-of-pearl, as though all the 
furniture had teeth—and made straight 
for the invalid’s chair in the window, in 
spite of the huge palm of the commissary 
stretched out to welcome her. She always 
embraced his wife and daughter before 
giving him the tips of her fingers. 

“ What, not out in the open air this 
afternoon, dear Mrs. Ray, and the weather 
so beautiful! Our pony is not a bit tired, 
and if you would like a drive——” 

“Mrs. Ray has been out in a bath- 
chair,” interposed the commissary, with 
the air of the man who had paid for it, 
“for an hour and three-quarters; it is 
quite a long outing for her, I do assure 
you.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Ella, dryly. “‘ Well, 
then, uncle, if you have no further use for 
the carriage yourself, I'll send it home, 
and have half-an-hour’s chat with Mrs. 
Ray and Gracie, if they are not better 
engaged.” 

“Better engaged they could not be,” 
observed the commissary in his attitude 
of “attention.” His civility to all persons 
well-to-do in the world was very great, 





however ungraciously expressed, and all 
the greater by contrast with his behaviour 
to his own ‘belongings; at the same time, 
he resented this demand on his politeness, 
and disliked the objects of it as much as 
though they were his inferiors; and in 
particular he detested Ella. 

In return for this speech she gave him 
@ little curtsey, the grace of which placed 
his own clumsiness of demeanour in high 
relief. “‘ And where have you been driving 
this afternoon?” inquired he. It was one 
of his characteristics to engross the con- 
versation as much as possible in his own 
house, and especially to prevent his woman- 
kind from taking part in it. 

“Ah! you may well ask that!” said 
the colonel, grimly. ‘“ We’ve been—yes, 
we've been - 

“To Shooter’s-hill,” interposed Ella, as 
her uncle stopped and stammered, checked 
by the concentrated fire of his niece’s 
eyes; “the air was lovely, and the view 
delightful.” 

“Yes, the view was deuced fine,” 
assented the colonel, who had already 
repented of the temper he had exhibited 
in depreciating Gentleman-cadet Landon. 

“Oh, Ella,” said Gracie, in a low voice, 
“Miss Furbelow has just been here with 
such a lovely present from somebody.” 

“Then I know nothing about it,” said 
Ella. “I directed her to send a dress, it 
is true, but it was only as a substitute for 
that which I was the cause of getting 
spoilt.” 

“What is that I hear, about a spoilt 
dress, Miss Ella?” inquired the com- 
missary, with distended ears and an ad- 
ditional wrinkle on his forehead. 

“Well, I don’t suppose you gentlemen 
would understand if I told you,” returned 
Ella, sweetly ; “if I describe the affair as 
being of green tulle, trimmed with white 
piqué, and pinked at the flounces 4 la 
rose d’Auvergne, you would be not much 
the wiser.” 

“T thought you said some one had 
spoilt a dress, Miss Ella.” 

“So I did. I spoilt a dress—Gracie’s 
dress—by spilling ink upon it. It was 
when I was writing cheques—which, as 
you say, is my constant employment. That 
is the whole story; except that, of course, 
I have made reparation.” 

The commissary was far from pleased, 
notwithstanding that he understood his 
daughter -had received a gratuitous ad- 
dition to her wardrobe. He saw that there 
had been treason in the house; that some- 
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thing had been concealed from him; and 
he smiled on his wife and daughter, as 
Bluebeard might have smiled on Fatima 
while her brothers were making a call; 
he would have a word to say to them 
presently. Even the colonel noticed this ; 
and, willing to do Ella a pleasure, observed, 
“Come, general, you look yellow; I am 
sure something is wrong with your liver. 
Let us take a walk together.” 

The commissary was not particular 
about his complexion, and very pleased 
when anybody called him “general:” 
moreover, to be seen in public with the 
colonel always gave him importance. So 
he consented at once. When he had gone, 
Mrs. Ray and Gracie each gave a little 
sigh, as though something tight over their 
chests—or hearts—had been slackened. 
Ella’s shapely lips murmured something 
which I am afraid was “Beast!” then 
turned to Gracie with : 

“Well, darling, and who do you think 
I have seen this afternoon ? ” 

** Not—not Mr. Landon ? ” 

“Yes, and Mr. Somebody Else, too.” 

“They came to inquire after you, I 
suppose,” said Gracie, as indifferently as 
she could. It seemed hard to her that 
they should have called at Hawthorne 
Lodge, and not at the barracks also; brt, 
after all, who could wonder at it? Every- 
body knew how wéalthy Ella was, and 
most people—all, that is, who concerned 
themselves in so small a matter—in what 
a poor way her own parents lived. Still 
one of those two young men might have 
thought it—not worth his while exactly, 
no, certainly not that, but—becoming, 
just to leave his card at Officers’ Quarters, 
letter Z. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Ella; “I went 
to inquire after them. There, I didn’t 
mean to shock you, dear Mrs. Ray, but 
only Gracie. Uncle Gerard took me, of 
course. He thought it his duty to call at 
the Academy to thank the two young 
gentlemen fortheir conduct to us yesterday, 
since neither of them could come to us, 
poor dears.” 

“Why not?” inquired Mrs. Ray. Gracie 
said nothing, but a pleasant light came 
into her eyes; perhaps, then, after all, 
thought she, Mr. Darall would have called 
if he could. 

“The whole Academy are in arrest till 
further orders,” said Ella. “ Surely the 
commissary, who ‘happens to know’ every- 
thing, must have been aware of that, long 


” 


ago. 





Mother and daughter interchanged a 
significant glance. This was the reason, 
then, why Gracie had received his per- 
mission to be civil, just for once, to Mr. 
Darall, if he called within a day or two. 

“My husband doesn’t tell us everything 
he hears,” said Mrs. Ray, quietly. 

“T daresay he thought the matter of 
no consequence,” returned Ella; “and 
indeed it may very likely beso. Only as 
Gracie was interested in Mr. Darall—she 
has no secrets from you, dear Mrs. Ray, 
I know—I thought I would come and tell 
her.” 

“You are very good, Ella,” said the 
invalid, “and Gracie is very good, God 
bless her! also. She has told me some- 
thing about this young gentleman, but it 
would be very foolish of her, she knows, 
to think of—to dream of-—anything serious 
coming of it.” 

“Well, he is a very good young man,” 
persisted Ella, “ of that I feel convinced. 
Mr. Landon said he was worthy of any 
woman’s affection.” 

“My dear Ella!” exclaimed Mrs. Ray, 
in a tone of mild reproof, “ how on earth 
came he to tell you that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, we got quite com- 
municative and confidential, somehow. 
honestly confess I think Mr. Landon 
charming, so you may guess what this 
Mr. Darall must be, who Uncle Gerard. 
was so obliging as to tell me was worth 
‘at least a dozen’ of Mr. Landon.” 

“ But that was very unkind of him,” 
said Gracie. 

“Well, no, it was merely what I call 
his ‘sparkle,’ just a glint of fire such as 
the pony strikes with his hoof from a 
flintstone, when he is playful. Uncle 
Gerard may ‘say things,’ but he does not 
mean much harm, especially when he 
knows that all the harm in the world can 
do no good. Gracie, I have met my fate 
at last! Yes, I have, and I don’t mind 
your saying ‘Oh Ella!’ one bit: what I 
do mind is seeing your dear mother look 
so grave.” 

** My dear Ella,” answered the invalid, 
“if I looked grave, it was because you 
scarcely look grave enough; if whet you 
say is really said in sober earnest, the 
matter is very serious. The happiness— 
or the misery—” she added, after a little 
pause of sad significance, “of your whole 
life depends upon one little syilable ‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No.’ Oh, weigh them well, dear Ella, 
before deciding ! ” 

“But, my dear Ella, do you mean to 
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say that Mr. Landon has asked you already 
—after two days’ acquaintance—to marry 
him ? ” inquired Gracie. 

““No, dear, no, he has not done that; 
but he will ask me—I am as certain of it 
as of the back of that chair being intended 
to represent Windsor Castle, and of it not 
being one bit like it; I have also made up 
my mind what my answer will be. It 
will be ‘ Yes.’” 

Gracie ran forward to her friend with 
@ little cry of pleasure, and folded her in 
her arms. 

“Tf I don’t run to you, like Gracie, you 
know the reason why, dear Ella,” said the 
invalid. 

“T am coming to you, dear Mrs. Ray,” 
answered the girl, suiting the action 
to the word; “and though I know you 
think me headstrong and imprudent, I 
intend to have your warm congratulations.” 

“ Dearest Ella, you have them, Heaven 
knows,” sobbed the poor lady in tender 
though broken tones. ‘“ You have been 
very good to a poor miserable crippled 
creature; you have such a heart of gold 
that no one should grudge you a purse 
full of it; I have nothing to give you— 
perhaps not even a marriage present 
when the time comes—nothing to return 
for—but that is no matter, I know, to 
you; but if God should please to hear me 
on behalf of another—” the pitifulness of 
her tone was unspeakable, though it had 
nothing in it of bitterness, “for myself, 
alas,” it seemed to say, “I have importuned 
Him in vain”—“then He will bless you, 
Ella.” 

There was a long pause, passed in 
mutual endearments. 

It was curious to see how both Ella’s 
companions at once took her scheme of 
life for granted—immatureand improbable, 
to say nothing of its impropriety, as it 
must needs have appeared to others. They 
knew her, however, well; and knowing how 
difficult it was to turn her from a caprice, 
were persuaded that what she had set 
both mind and heart upon, she would 
accomplish. It was quite in accordance 
with her audacious nature, too, that having 
once fixed upon such a plan, she should 
confide it to these two old friends. She 
had indeed been almost as open with her 
uncle, Many girls would have entertained 
such an idea at equally short notice, but 
they would have kept it to themselves, 
and even later on would have had but one 
confidante. But Ella wore her heart— 
fierce as flame, stubborn as steel, though 





it sometimes was—upon her sleeve, albeit 
not for daws to peck at. She was frank 
to her- friends, though even to them 
taciturn and uncommunicative enough 
upon one point. 

“Will Uncle Gerard consent to all this, 
Ella ?” inquired Mrs. Ray, stroking the 
hand on which she already saw in her 
mind’s eye the marriage-ring. 

“He will have to do so,” said Ella, 
smiling. “I confess I don’t think he 
likes it.” 

“Tt is fortunate you are so independent, 
my dear,” sighed the invalid ; “few girls 
are equally so—almost every one has some 
relative whose wishes it is her duty to 
consult. What is the matter, Ella?” 

“Nothing; a little faintness, that is 
all.” 

“But you turned so deadly pale, darling,” 
said Gracie, with anxiety. ‘Let me fetch 
you a glass of wine.” 

“No, I thank you, it is gone now. Yes, 
as you were saying, 1 am fortunate in 
being my own mistress, in having no tie 
that would bind me in this matter.” 

“Unless it were a loving one, Ella,” 
resumed the invalid, thoughtfully. “I 
would you had a mother—not like me, 
useless, and a burthen i 

“Mamma!” cried Gracie, in painful 
accents. 

“Forgive me, darlitg, 1 know I am no 
burthen in your eyes; what I wished for 
Ella was that she had a mother, fond as I 
—for I will boast so far—but wise as well 
as tender, to give advice as even she would 
take it.” 

“Am I so very self-willed, then?” 
inquired Ella, gravely. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that, dear,” ex- 
claimed her hostess, the colour mounting 
to her worn and weary face. 

“Yes, you did; only you did not mean 
to say it; and it’s true, ‘temper’ is a 
failing with us,” she went on more gaily. 
“Uncle Gerard is a perfect mule, as I 
once told him. ‘ Aye, a mule. indeed,’ he 
said, ‘to bear the things you put on me,’ 
and indeed on that occasion there were 
faults on both sides.” 

“This little cross of ‘temper’ comes 
from your uncle’s side of the house, then, 
does it?” inquired the invalid. She had 
taken up her knitting since she last 
spoke, and when one knits, one’s thought 
for others suffers; the mind grows half 
unconscious of what is passing, if it does 
not leap back to what is past. Otherwise 
this good lady could certainly not have 
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referred, however indirectly, to Ella’s | 


family. All they knew of it—and all, as 


they were well aware, she wished them to 
know—was that her mother was dead. It 
was upon this dead mother that Mrs. Ray 
had inadvertently, and by implication, 
made reflection. 

“Yes,” said Ella, in harsh and grating 
“my temper comes to me that 


tones, 
way.” 

“Oh, Ella, I can see you are offended,” 
cried Gracie, alarmed by her friend’s 
frigid look even more than by her tone. 
“‘ Mamma is the last person to give offence 
designedly 

“Offence!” interrupted the invalid, 
dropping her work and wringing her 
hands, as usual with her when greatly 
moved, ‘“‘ what have I said? What have I 
done?” 

“Tt is nothing,” said Ella, forcing a 
laugh, and rising from her chair ; “nothing, 
at least, that is inexpiable. Bat if you are 
really racked by remorse, I will impose a 
penance.” 

“T am very, very sorry, dear Ella; our 
friends are not so many—Heaven help us ! 
—that we can afford to offend them.” 

“My dear Mrs. Ray, you can make it 
up to me if you please.” 

“Make it up to you! If there is any- 
thing, anything that lies in my poor 
power, Ella 

“Well, then, there is. I have often 
offered to walk by your bath-chair, and 
you have refused to let me.” 

“But that is so wearisome for you,” 
pleaded the invalid, “and so unbecoming 
in a young lady of your position.” 

“Oh, never mind my dignity,” laughed 
Ella; ‘“‘let me only have my whim and 
my way. When you and Gracie go out as 
usual for your constitutional on Sunday, 
let me make one of the party.” 

“ By all means, if you really wish it, 
dear Ella; but I am sure my husband, 
rather than that should happen, would 
drive us out in a fly.” 

“Good gracious! I don’t want your 
husband, or his fly,” exclaimed Ella, im- 
patiently ; ““I want the chair, and you, 
and Gracie. I shall see you in the means 
while, no doubt, but, remember, whatever 
happens, that is settled. And now, my 
dear friends, good-bye, for it is getting 
near dinner-time, and if the colonel has to 
wait, his language is such as should not 
be repeated—and he does repeat it.” 

“What on earth was it | said, Gracie, 
that put out poor Ella so?” inquired the 





invalid, nervously, so soon as their visitor 
had left them. 

“T don’t quite know what it was, dear 
mamma. You alluded in some way, how- 
ever, to Ella’s family, which is a pity, 
because we know how she dislikes it. 
There is some mystery, at all events some 
unpleasantness, about her parentage, no 
doubt.” 

“ But why should she want to walk by 
my wheel-chair ? ” 

“Well, that’s another mystery,” said 
Gracie, laughing, and smoothing her 
mother’s hair. ‘“ But we shall know the 
secret of that on Sunday.” 





STRANGE HANDS AT CARDS. 

One of the monthly periodicals, the 
pages of which usually contain a little 
gossip concerning the game of Whist and 
other card games, in the form either of 
original communications, or notices to 
correspondents, inserted about three years 
ago a letter from a gentleman at Dundee, 
on a subject which whist-players re- 
cogniséd as coming among the curiosities 
of their favourite game—viz., the chance 
which sometimes brings together a re- 
markable group of cards in one of the 
hands dealt out. He said: “One of the 
most extraordinary incidents, in connection 
with whist, I daresay you ever heard of, 
occurred here this week. Four gentlemen 
of the highest respectability, with whom I 
am well acquainted, were playing at whist 
last Wednesday evening. They had been 
playing about a couple of hours, when one 
of them, after having dealt, found his hand 
to consist of the whole thirteen trumps. 
Two packs of cards were used alternately 
all the time, and this occurred with one of 
them, after being shuffled, and cnt, in the 
usual way.” 

The question at once suggests itself, were 
the cards really well shuffled, so as to do 
away with any special classification which 
they had previously undergone? If they 
formed a new pack arranged systematically ; 
if they had not been shuffled since the 
playing of some one of the more peculiar 
games at cards; if they had been used by 
children to place side by side for the 
production of some fanciful or pictorial 
display—then the finding of (say) all the 
hearts at distances of exactly four cards 
apart, so as to give out all thirteen to the 
dealer, could easily be accounted for. But, 
here the name of the informant was given, 
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together with the evening and the locality 
of the play, furnishing much guarantee 
that no hoax or exaggeration was per- 
petrated. Besides this, we know that 
such a coincidence can occur; and ma- 
thematicians, or at least arithmeticians, 
have devoted no small amount of atten- 
tion to a determination of the chances 
for and against its occurrence. Not 
very long ago, in London, four gentle- 
men sat down to whist, and, in cutting for 
partners, cut or turned up the four aces. 
Of course, for the purpose of the game, 
another process of cutting was necessary, 
and there was an end of the matter; but 
the fact, thus placed on record, affords a 
second instance of the occurrence of some- 
thing which in its nature was exceedingly 
improbable. 

One recorded example of strange hands 
at cards was testified in a very complete 
way, to remove all doubt of the good 
faith of the narrator. Thirteen years 
ago, in the military cantonment at Jub- 
bulpore, in the East Indies, five officers 
of her Majesty’s Ninety - first Foot 
were assembled, four playing at whist 
and one looking on. A brief narra- 
tive was written in the names of, and 
signed by, all five officers — comprising 
the lieutenant - colonel, two captains, 
and two ensigns of the regiment, and 
transmitted to the editor of a London 
weekly newspaper. The cards used on 
this occasion had been played with before, 
and were shuffled and cut in the usual way. 
When all -the fifty-two cards had been 
dealt out, and the hands were looked at, 
the combinations were such as might well 
astonish the players. The dealer was 
found to have all the thirteen trumps 
(spades); his partner had eleven clubs; 
his antagonist on the left hand had twelve 
hearts; and he on the right hand twelve 
diamonds! In so far as the dealer’s hand 
containing all the thirteen trumps, we 
have already noticed an instance of this 
kind ; but the extraordinary thing is that 
each of the other three hands was made 
up so very nearly of one suit only. There 
was a fair probability, for example, that 
the dealer’s partner (all the spades being 
held by the dealer himself) would have 
nearly equal numbers of clubs, hearts, and 
diamonds, four or five of each; but that 
he should have so many as eleven of one 
suit was certainly not to be expected. And 
so of the other two hands: there was a 
combination of improbabilities so extra- 
ordinary, as to make the odds enormous 





against such a phenomenon occurring in 
actual play. 

Mr. Babbage, or some other expert 
mathematician, once set himself the 
nice little sum of calculating the number 
of different ways in which the fifty- 
two cards of a pack can be distri- 
buted among four players, thirteen to 
each, taking every possible combination 
and permutation. It would be no use to 
present the answer here in a long row of 
figures, for no one can realise to himself 
what such a numerical array really con- 
veys; nor would it be much better to 
play with the words billions and trillions, 
seeing that these are mere words and 
nothing more to most of us; but the 
following illustration is more likely to 
be appreciated by the unlearned many : 
“Tf the entire population of the earth, 
taken at one thousand millions of per- 
sons, were to deal the cards incessantly, 
day and night, for one hundred millions 
of years, at the rate of a deal by each 
person a minute, they would not have ex- 
hausted the one hundred thousandth part 
of the number of essentially different ways 
in which the cards can be so distributed.” 
We know what Dominie Sampson’s ex- 
clamation would have been if he had read 
or heard this. 

Examples come in from various quarters 
illustrative of this curious subject. The 
Westminster Papers, devoted chiefly to 
chess and whist, give the following, which 
we quote verbatim, lest we miss the exact 
meaning of the technical terms employed. 
“Four years ago I cut into a rubber at 
the Union Club of Boulogne. I dealt 
myself a quint minor in trumps, and my 
partner a huitiéme major; the cards had 
been played with—that is, had been shuffled 
and cut more than once. Last year, at 
the same establishment, I dealt the twenty- 
six red cards between my partner and my- 
self, and all the black to our opponents.” 
This last was a very remarkable deal, and 
the odds against such a combination must 
be large indeed. A multitude of questions 
has been propounded from time to time as 
to the probability, or rather improbability, 
of certain cards being held in certain hands; 
and such questions can be answered by 
those who have patience to go into the 
calculations. Here is one: “If I have six 
trumps, and one of my antagonists the 
turn up, what are the odds against my 
partner holding all the other six ?”” Here 
it has been found that the odds would be 
sixteen hundred and eight to one. But 
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this is quite a humble number compared 
with that which is involved in the Dundee 
example; for calculation has shown that 
the odds are a hundred and sixty thousand 
millions to one against any whist-player 
having all the thirteen trumps in his hand 
at one time. Improbable as it is, never- 
theless we have evidence of its actual 
occurrence twice within ten years, at 
Jubbulpore and at Dundee. This shows 
what a fundamental difference there 
is between improbability and impossi- 
bility. 

The number of strange and exceptional 
hands at cards which have actually been 
held is very large ; but comparatively few 
of them are publicly known, either because 
the players do not deem it worth while to 
put them in print, or because they lie 
buried in publications having a relatively 
small circulation. One is known as the 
“Yarborough hand.” The (or an) Earl of 
Yarborough once held a hand containing 
no card above a nine, and had reason to 
remember it on account of some heavy 
betting that was going on. Ever after 
that he held himself ready to bet one 
thousand guineas to one guinea against 
such a hand being held again. A prac- 
tised arithmetician calculated that the 
real odds are somewhat larger than the 
earl supposed ; and yet the hand has been 
held sufficiently often to obtain for it a 
distinctive name. One whist-player noted 
that he held the king of hearts six times 
running, or in six successive deals. The 
odds against such a coincidence can be 
exactly calculated, but we have not the 
figures at hand. Another recorded in- 
stance relates to the game of bézique, not 
to whist; but it serves equally well as an 
illustration. Two players cutting for deal, 
both cut aces; they tried again, and both 
cut kings; they cut again a third time, 
and here appeared two knaves. As a 
bézique pack consists of only thirty-two 
cards—all the twos, threes, fours, fives, and 
sixes being rejected—the improbability of 
such a coincidence is not so great as in a 
whist-pack of fifty-two cards; neverthe- 
less, the odds are calculated to be five 
thousand to one against the occurrence 
of this particular event. A whist-player 
would sometimes give much to know how 
many honours are held by his partner; a 
fact which, of course, in honourable con- 
test, he can only guess approximately by 
the course of the play. Nevertheless, cal- 
culators, especially the mathematician 
Demoivre, have estimated numerous pro- 





babilities in connection with the four 
honours of each suit. Such questions as 
these have been answered: “ What are 
the odds against the dealer and his 
partner having all the honours between 
them?” ‘And what against their hold- 
ing three honours but not the fourth?” 
“What are the odds against the other 
two players holding four, and against 
holding three?” Without going into 
particulars, we may say that the odds, 
in these supposed instances, range from 
thirteen against seven up to twenty-three 
against one. 

Mr. Richard A. Procter, whose numerous 
works on astronomy are so well known, has 
gone at some length into this subject of 
strange games at cards; his mathematical 
attainments enable him to do readily that 
which would be formidable to less practised 
hands. We stated, in a former paragraph, 
that expert calculators can name the odds 
against the dealer having all the thirteen 
trumps in his own hand. Mr. Procter has 
done this, and has shown how little we 
may expect ever to hear of such a thing 
again; and yet, in the Jubbulpore in- 
stance, we have seen that not only did 
this take place, but that two of the other 
three hands each contained so many as 
twelve of one suit. We know that, in 
actual play, a long suit in one hand is 
accompanied by some other long suit in 
one of the other hands, or perhaps in all: 
but such surprising combinations as the 
above may well scare us a little. One 
recorded instance relates, not to thirteen 
cards of the same suit being held at one 
time, but to one suit coming up trumps 
thirteen times in succession. This oc- 
curred with spades trumps; it was noticed 
because one of the players had a notion 
that he was always unlucky when spades 
were trumps, and this made him all the 
more impressed with the strange repetition 
of that particular trump-suit. Mr. Procter 
found that the odds are more than 
thirty millions to one against spades thus 
turning up thirteen times in succession. 
This is pretty well; but it is nothing to 
the row of figures that would be necessary 
to give the odds against two whist-players, 
the dealer and his partner, holding all the 
twenty-six red cards, and their antagonists 
all the twenty-six black. Such a-deal, as 
we have seen, actually occurred in prac- 
tice; and this skilful computer set him- 
self to ascertain the odds against such 
an extremely improbable combination ever 
occurring again. It was stupendous—a 
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figure eight followed by fourteen zeros or 
ciphers; in familiar language, eight hun- 
dred millions of millions to one against the 
event ! 

There is a spider’s-web comparison, by 
Mr. Procter, which we will notice, to show 
how ingeniously he tries to assist plain- 
going folks to understand these amazing 
numbers. ‘Treating of the number of 
possible ways in which the fifty-two cards 
of a pack may be dealt out to the four 
players, he bids us imagine that a filament 
of a spider’s web is only one millionth of 
an inch in thickness; that such filaments 
are arranged side by side in close contact; 
and that these millions in every inch are 
continued from the earth to the principal 
star in the constellation Centaur; even 
then the total number of filaments will 
only be a mere fraction of the number of 
deal-variations he was treating of. In 
another case, relating to the possible 
number of arrangements of all the cards 
in a pack (not the same thing as the 
distribution in dealing), he imagined a 
phalanx of little cubes, each only one- 
millionth of an inch in the length of each 
side; he calculated how many of such 
cubes would be required to equal the 
number he was concerned with; and he 
found that if the tiny cubes were packed 
together in a giant cube, this giant cube 
would equal, in the length of each of its 
sides, seven thousand times the distance 
from the earth to the sun ! 

One of the quaint modes of illustrating 
these almost inconceivable quantities, 
already noticed, is by showing how long a 
time all the people in the world would be 
employed in dealing cards, if they did 
nothing else, and outlived the Wandering 
Jew in vitality, in order that the deals 
should reach a certain number. This 
reminds us to say that inveterate whist- 
players do sometimes continue dealing and 
playing, without sleep and with only 
snatches of food, throughout an extra- 
ordinary number of hours. In a short 
obituary notice of a whist-player, who 
died a year or two ago, it is stated that this 
gentleman (Mr. Blank we will call him) 
formed one of several players who sat 
down to whist on a Saturday evening. 
Some left when the clock struck twelve, 
the midnight hour; others continued 
through Sunday and Sunday night, and 
then some had to go to business; some of 
the remainder continued at it Monday and 
Monday night ; a few throughout Tuesday 
and Tuesday night; and on Wednesday 





morning Mr. Blank and one companion 
were still there, playing double-dummy. 
Tradition, declares that Mr. Blank “ grew 
a beard” during this protracted sitting. 





OLD TOWNS BY THE SEA. 
WINCHELSEA AND RYE. 

Op Winchelsea is a town endowed with 
extraordinary attractions for an imagina- 
tive writer. It has the advantage of not 
existing. Nay, its very site is blotted out. 
There can be no diggings and delvings, no 
rakings and grubbings, among its ashes; 
no “ringing in” of Brummagem relics, 
bought by the barrel, and judiciously 
sowed among the ruins; no sollerettes, 
cleverly made at Liége, can be found to 
tempt the amiable antiquary; no tilting 
helmets, made at Sheffield; no rapier hilts 
of repoussé work, cast in Paris by a cun- 
ning workman; and—for this Heaven be 
thanked !—no traces of Roman brickwork 
and “ Lanfranc’s ashlaring.” Autumn is 
now far advanced, and the tourist “‘ who goes 
to see things ”—as distinguished from that 
far cleverer fellow, whose only thought 
of the Dee concerns its salmon, whose first 
care at Gloucester is to seek for lampreys 
—is very nearly disgusted with sights and 
antiquities. He has learned to loathe the 
bits of Samian ware—it was not made 
at Samos, by the way—that people with 
nothing better to do fish up from slime and 
ooze; he distrusts coins of every descrip- 
tion ; he is prepared to tell you how many 
gross of bullets, how many gorgets of 
the fashion of the year 1815, how many 
cuirasses and old muskets, are buried every 
autumn on the field of Waterloo as a pre- 
cious crop to be gathered in the ensuing 
spring. At the names of Julius Cwsar, of 
Gundulph and William de Warrenne, he 
shrugs his shoulders, and hints that those 
celebrated persons no more built all the 
castles in England than Oliver Cromwell 
knocked them down. But his scepti- 
cism is blunted when he comes to old 
Winchelsea. There is nothing to be seen 
but a long reach of sand and the bright 
waves of Rye Harbour, in which such 
famous plaice are caught. In constructing 
& map, it is competent to the cartographer 
to write down Old Winchelsea where he 
listeth, for the natives of New Winchelsea 
and of Rye will not be able to contradict 
him more than they contradict each other. 
One tells you the old Cinque Port stood just 
where you see the sheep feeding; another 
holds that, at high water, “fall fathom 
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five’ cover the site of the drowned city. 
It is like the capital of the Kingdom of 
Nowhere; its existence altogether would 
be purely a matter of faith or fancy, were 
it not that mighty seals and charters, yet 
extant, prove that “ once upon a time” it 
was & thriving seaport. Its name signifies 
that it was built upon an island, and, 
judging by the altered face of the coast, 
one separated from the mainland by a 
broad arm of the sea, except on the western 
side. Towards the north-east stood the 
sister town of Rye—not then an almost 
inland town, approached by a long and 
narrow harbour, but a tall rock—also 
nearly, if not quite, insulated. A desperate 
attempt has been made to accuse the 
Romans of building Winchelsea, but it has 
hitherto failed. The town must have de- 
veloped—so far as anything developed— 
under the Saxons; for at the period of the 
Conquest, and for centuries afterwards, it 
occupied the place of modern Dover, as 
the most convenient port for communica- 
tion with France. The conqueror himself 
landed at Winchelsea when he returned 
to England in time to save his newly- 
acquired crown ; and a hundred and twenty 
years afterwards Henry of Anjou, having 
arranged ‘‘ his business in the parts on the 
farther side of the sea,’ also travelled via 
Winchelsea, whose splendour and import- 
ance was never approached either by its 
modern successor, or the rival acropolis of 
Rye. It was during the reign of King 
John that Old Winchelsea was in its 
greatest glory. As one of the two ancient 
towns added to the original Cinque Ports, 
it enjoyed all the privileges conferred 
upon those corporations. It had Broomhill 
attached to it as a member. It boasted 
fifty inns and taverns. Its own commerce 
was large, and its geographical position, 
opposite to Tréport, gave it strategic value 
and political importance. John, who was 
always free with other people’s money, 
ordered the men of Winchelsea to pay a 
heavy ransom for their town, rather than 
suffer it to be burnt by Lewis of France, 
who, at the request of the barons, was 
laying the country waste, to the greater 
glory of England and the upholding of 
Magna Charta. At the accession of Henry 
of Winchester, the old town on the island 
had reached the summit of its renown; 
but its prosperity declined rapidly from 
that date. During, the first half of the 
thirteenth century heavy storms occurred 
in England. In 1236, when great torrents 
of rain fell during the months of January, 





February, and part of March—the rivers 
overflowed their banks, the Thames broke 
into the palace at Westminster, and per- 
sons crossing Westminster Hall were forced 
to use a boat or go on horseback—Win- 
chelsea was visited by its first inundation. 
Perhaps this visitation had been brought 
on the town by the sins of the inhabitants, 
who were accustomed to take a large and 
liberal view of their privileges. These, 
in the opinion of the barons of Win- 
chelsea and other Cinque Ports, extended 
to the right of private war, as it was then 
called on land, or piracy, as it has since 
been called, at sea. The Winchelsea 
people being the liegemen of the foreign 
abbey of Fécamp, became exceedingly 
troublesome to the king and the En- 
glish Government, and on one occasion 
paid ten casks of wine to the king for 
“contempt and trespass.” Their outrages 
drew a remonstrance from the plundered 
citizens of Cologne, who sent a messenger 
to complain of the citizens of ‘‘ Winkilse,” 
in that they had plundered him of his 
goods to the value of one hundred marks 
or more. The very pitiful complaint of 
the great Rhenish city concludes with a 
curiously characteristic passage: “If no 
restitution shall be made to him, then we 
are unable to desert him in his right, but 
ought to assist him, so that he may be able 
to recover the worth from your people.” 
Foreign cities waxed furious. Bruges and 
Ypres complained bitterly of the Cinque 
porters, whose active piracy seems to have 
rendered the passage of the narrow seas 
as dangerous to merchant ships, as the 
highway under a castle was to a trading 
caravan. The Winchelsea men enjoyed a 
pleasant time during the “‘ Barons’ War,” 
under Simon de Montfort. The De Mont- 
forts came in great state to Winchelsea, 
and feasted the burghers repeatedly. These 
old sea-dogs had full license for the 
pleasant habits which made them a terror 
to English as well as foreign mariners. 
For two years they enjoyed complete 
immunity from control, and made hay 
while the sun shone. In those pleasant 
times the piratical maxim that “‘ Dead men 
tell no tales” was acted upon to the full. 
When our brave old salts captured a greasy 
Fleming, they threw him overboard at 
once, so that “the sea devoured those 
whom their battleaxes had spared.” Such 
inveterate pirates were the men of Hast- 
ings and Winchelsea that, even unto this 
day, when their boats enter some of our 
western ports, a hatchet is held up to them 
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asa sign of opprobrium for their ancestors’ 
conduct—“ not altogether unknown,” adds 
Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, “in later times.” 
The gay period after the battle of Lewes 
came to an end when the barons were 
finally defeated at Evesham. Young Simon 
de Montfort, escaping from Kenilworth 
and, passing secretly through London, 
joined the citizens of the Cinque Ports 
at Winchelsea. 

Heartily welcomed by these jovial rovers, 
he joined in their maritime ventures, which 
he conducted on a grand scale. In the 
shallow bay between Fairlight and Dun- 
geness hovered a piratical fleet, ever ready 
to take advantage of a favourable wind, 
and sweep the narrow seas. Establishing 
communications on the opposite coast, young 
Simon had just succeeded in making the 
channel impassable to peaceful traders, 
when, England becoming too hot to hold 
him, he passed over into France, and, col- 
lecting troops, threatened an invasion. This 
was an unfortunate step for his sympa- 
thisers at Winchelsea. Prince Edward 
—after the manner of the Plantagenet 
kings—made a terrible example of the 
marauders who were not on his side. 
Others of the Cinque Ports made sub- 
mission to the prince, who “punished 
divers of the inhabitants ;’’ but Winchelsea 
stood firm, and was only taken by storm 
after a desperate defence. For their crimes 
afloat and their adhesion to the barons’ 
cause, the principal inhabitants were put 
to the sword, and the remainder heavily 
mulcted. Some chroniclers think that the 
inhabitants obtained better terms than 
they deserved; but be this as it may, the 
old town never flourished after 1266. 

Before this date Old Winchelsea had 
suffered severely from storms. In 1250, 
on the first day of October, “the moon 
upon her change, appearing exceeding 
red and swelled,” began to show tokens 
of the great tempest which followed. 
‘“*The sea, forced contrary to his natural 
course, flowed twice without ebbing,” and 
appeared “in the dark of the night to 
burn, as it had been on fire, and the 
waves to strive and fight together, after 
a marvellous sort.” Besides loss in ships 
and bridges, three hundred houses and 
several churches were drowned in this 
memorable storm, which was followed by 
those of 1252 and 1253, when thesea rolled 
over the land, and ‘‘ left so much salt there- 
on, that in the autumn of 1254 the wheat 
and other crops could not be gathered as 
usual ; and even the forest trees and hedges 





could not put out their full foliage.” At 
length occurred, in 1287, the great inun- 
dation, which totally destroyed the old 
town, and compelled such of the inhabi- 
tants as escaped alive to abandon it for 
ever. On the Eve of St. Agatha the town 
of Winchelsea—with, it is written, all 
the ground between Fairligh® and Hythe 
—was submerged. There was a “ pitiful 
waste of people, cattel, and of houses 
in every place.” Broomhill was utterly 
drowned, and the Rother, which previously 
passed by Romney into the sea, changed 
its course, and found its way into the sea 
near Rye. 

Some few years before this last great 
inundation, which had been foreseen by 
the crest-fallen pirates of the island, they 
solicited the aid of the prince—then King 
Edward the First—to found them a new 
town ; and that monarch, after visiting the 
spot, sent John Kirkeley, Bishop of Ely 
and Treasurer of England, to fix a site 
upon which the new town should be built. 
The spot selected for the new city by 
Edward is full of beauty. An ancient cliff, 
covered with verdure, with rich orchards 
hanging on its flanks and mighty trees 
waving on its crest, was right well chosen 
as the future home of those whose old 
haunt of iniquity was whelmed beneath 
the billows. Across the intervening sands 
—now pasture lands peopled with kine— 
New Winchelsea frowned at Rye, destined 
tosurvive both the Winchelseasasa port and 
trading town. The plan of New Winchelsea 
was conceived in a similar magnificent 
spirit to that which presided over the birth 
of the city of Washington, in the district 
of Columbia. A flattering title has been 
given to the American city. It has been 
dubbed the “city of magnificent distances,” 
a definition which only requires the ad- 
dition of “dusty” to make it perfect. 
New Winchelsea was planned by the 
skilled craftsmen of the great lawgiver in 
a most magnificent style. It is clear that 
the mediwval architect was carried away 
by the excitement of beginning something 
entirely afresh. There was an oppor- 
tunity for displaying genius like that 
of the projectors of the Glenmutchkin 
Railway, when they drew a_pencil-line 
across the Grampians, regardless of the 
existence of those obstructive elevations. 
There was every reason to suppose that 
the new town would far surpass the 
renown of the old settlement on the lowly 
“Ka,” or isle in the bay. When the 
master builder looked out from the rock— 
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which had till then known no inhabitants 
save the rabbits belonging to Battle Abbey 
and Sir John Tregoze—it was washed on 
the northern and eastern sides by the waves 
of the bay. The harbour was of great 
importance, the Plymouth or Southampton 
of its day. The general plotting out of the 
city resembled the Roman plan adopted in 
Gascony and elsewhere by Edward, and 
since followed at Mannheim and in the 
greater cities of the Western Continent. 
New Winchelsea was laid out on a rec- 
tangular plan, and subdivided into thirty- 
nine “squares,” as they are called in 
Philadelphia, or “ blocks,” as in New York. 
The town required little fortification, except 
on the west side, where a deep trench or 
moat was dug. The gates are still to be 
seen, and the plan can be made ont easily 
enough; but while the distances remain, 
almost everything else has vanished. 
Fragments of the*shell of the gourd may 
be found in abundance, but the substance 
of the fruit has withered away, and the 
tiny core yet remaining has shrunk far 
away from the rind. The Strand Gate, 
half way down the hill, looking towards 
Rye, and the New Gate, on the road to 
Pett and Fairlight, both date from the 
reign of Edward, and mark the limits of 
the ancient city ; while the Pipewell Gate, 
of more modern work, tells plainly of the 
“shrinkage” which had commenced as 
early as the time of Henry of Agincourt. 
The New Gate is now remote from the 
centre of the town, and grass grows in the 
wide streets and stately avenues. Whether 
New Winchelsea was ever fully built up to 
its ambitious plan is doubtful; but there 
can be no question that for many centuries 
it was a place of strength and importance. 
In that war, which, despite the military 
genius of the victors of Crécy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt, resulted in the loss of our 
French dominions—saving only Calais— 
Winchelsea suffered some of the horrors 
inflicted by our gallant knights and skilful 
bowmen upon the wretched subjects of the 
French kings. Before the town had existed 
for more than the allotted term of man’s 
life, its prosperity received a rude check. 
While Edward the Third was away in 
France, reducing that fair land as nearly 
as possible to the condition of a desert, 
and making “les Anglais” a name of terror, 
eight thousand French landed at Winchel- 
sea, set fire to the town, and massacred 
many of the inhabitants, who were assem- 
bled in the church—“ at mass” it is said, 
but who probably retreated thither as their 





last stronghold. The effect of the suffer- 
ings at Winchelsea was to increase those 
of France, for the king, who was, it seems, 
greatly incensed at this invasion of his 
own territory, “turned his arms against 
Paris;” but while he was seeking glory 
abroad, the French made another descent 
upon Winchelsea, which was taken and 
sacked by the Count de St. Pol. . These 
two visitations occurred between the years 
1359 and 1377, when the French again 
appeared off the coast, took Rye, and 
would have taken Winchelsea but for the 
Abbot of Battle. This valiant churchman, 
one Hamo de Offington, “removed with 
his power to the towne of Winchelsey, 
which towne the French purposed to 
assault ; but when they saw the Abbot and 
his men armed in that towne, dispayring 
of further entrance into that countrie, 
they beginne to set fire to the towne of 
Rye, and within five hours brought it 
wholly unto ashes, with the church that 
there was then of a wonderfull beauty, 
conveying away foure of the richest of 
that towne prisoners ; forty-two hogsheads 
of wine they carried thence to their ships, 
&e.” Some of the doings of the French 
at the periodical sackings of Rye and 
Winchelsea will hardly bear description. 
In 1380 the enemy proved more suc- 
cessful under John de Vienne, for they took 
and sacked Winchelsea, and partly burnt 
the remaining church. This little page of 
history is instructive, as proving that the 
peaceable citizen—if any such existed at 
that epoch—must have enjoyed what our 
American cousins call “a lively time.” 
Three sackings and a siege in twenty-one 
years would, to the modern, represent 
more than average tribulation; but pro- 
bably the men of Winchelsea, who were, as 
we have seen, “‘ apt to piracy,” took their 
revenge by instalments—not on the Count 
de St. Pol and John de Vienne, but on the 


unhappy towns and merchants of France, © 


Flanders, and, for that matter, of England. 
It is difficult to lash oneself into much sym- 
pathy with Winchelsea, for, barring slavery, 
the Cinque-porters employed “ more expe- 
ditious means” with their enemies — the 
embattled rock, now grass-grown, was 
very much like the Sallee and Algiers of 
more modern times. Despite the vitality 
of the Winchelsese, this perpetual -sieging 
and sacking told upon their town. It was 
sorely shaken in 1449, when the French 
put the torch to it for the last time. Fire, 
however, failed to abolish Winchelsea ; but 
as too much water destroyed the old city, 
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so did too little of it rnin the new. About 
the middle of the fifteenth century the 
water, which “washed power” to the 
pirates haunt, retreated, and left the once 
nearly sea-girt fortress an inland town. 
With the lost sea went commerce and 
piracy, and in another hundred years the 
once famous Cinque Port was rather a 
monument of bygone wealth than a centre 
of prosperity. 

At Queen Elizabeth’s visit in 1573, the 
town was still rich, although the source of 
its prosperity had dried up. The queen 
had been petitioned to take the case of 
high-and-dry Winchelsea into considera- 
tion, as “there was in the narrow seas no 
place so fit to have a good haven made,” 
and “such a place for defence was more 
necessary since the loss of Calais.” Her 
Grace did nothing for Winchelsea but 
visit it, and pay it a high-sounding com- 
pliment, when—“ beholding the goodly 
situation, ancient buildings, grave bench 
of a mayor and twelve jurats in their 
scarlet gowns, and city-like deportment of 
the people (there being then several 
gentry), as well as the projection of the 
place, she gave ‘it, as she thought de- 
servedly, the name of Little London.” 

Within a century from the visit of Queen 
Elizabeth, the town, deserted by the sea, 
was abandoned by its inhabitants. The 
lines of the streets remained and remain, 
for a large number of crypts now exist on 
lands destitute of buildings. At the pre- 
sent moment Winchelsea is a delightful 
spot to meditate in, for there is nobody to 
interfere with the most prolonged reverie. 
Scattered houses and pleasant villas lend 
to it an air of sleepy prosperity, as of the 
drowsy suburb of a busy town. The half- 
ruined church, containing the tomb of 
Gervase Alard, sometime’ Admiral of the 
Cinque Ports, still opens its doors with the 
half-Jion and half-ship, which so oddly sug- 
gest a hermit crab, graven above them. 
But the city has departed. So long as 
smuggling was a prosperous business, a 
few throbs of vitality moved the old place ; 
but it is now fast asleep, snoring in the 
arms of sleepy respectability. 

Very different to dead-and-gone Win- 
chelsea is her sister city of Rye, now also 
far from the sea, but yet approachable by 
water. Despite the decline of ancient 
glory, it yet is ‘“‘a live” place, preserving 
too all the interesting features of a me- 
dieval seaport. The rock on which it is 
built is in many places approached only by 
stairs, which at every bend afford a fresh 





glimpse of the curious old town, with 
houses clinging like flies to its precipitous 
sides. Perhaps the most picturesque flight 
is that leading from the former harbour— 
where trees of venerable age may now be 
found—to the tower built by William of 
Ypres, or, according to local pronunciation, 
the “ Whypress” Tower. This old turret 
of observation and defence has long since 
been converted into a gaol, and it speaks 
volumes for the good people of Rye that it 
is very rarely put into requisition. Two 
policemen, a superintendent, and a subor- 
dinate, who wear the hermit crab before 
mentioned on their caps, suffice to over- 
awe four thousand inhabitants. When 
by chance Jack Junk is so full of rum 
that he cannot be trusted to take care 
of himself, he is consigned to the not 
very awesome dungeons of the “ Why- 
press” Tower, and has permission to walk 
in the very pleasant garden belonging to 
the chief of police. The latter functionary, 
a quiet, staid old gentleman, kindly showed 
me the charge-book, and remarked, in an 
apologetic manner, that the charges were 
very slight ones. He did not look vindic- 
tive, that ancient sbirro with the hermit- 
like cap, but I know he was ashamed of 
his prisoners, and would have been proud 
to have shown me the name of a murderer, 
or even of a burglar in a good way of busi- 
ness; but his book recorded none, and the 
prison was empty—not a single live prisoner 
of the most insignificant kind partaking at 
that moment of the shelter provided long 
ago by “ Whypress” William. Leaning 
against the Norman watch-tower is a 
modern institution altogether—a soup- 
kitchen with huge coppers. It is this 
mixture of the ancient and modern which 
gives a particular piquancy to Rye. There 
is the Ypres Tower ; but there is a railway 
station; there is an ancient church, com- 
pletely unrestored ; there is a reformed 
borough and a lively body of electors, for 
in no spot of England does party spirit run 
higher. The spirit of improvement is 
abroad ; water, gas, and drainage occupy 
the minds of the corporation; but for all 
that there yet remains in Rye the dearest, 
quaintest, most delightful old street in 
England, and with the prettiest name— 
Mermaid-street. It runs steeply down 
the hill, and the grass grows between the 
sharp stones it is “fanged” withal ; but the 
queer old houses and weird air of five 
hundred years ago, impress one oddly as 
the sea fog rolls up from the harbour, and 
the sun drops down behind Fairlight. A 
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“creepy ” feel comes over me as I gaze at 
the curious gable-ended: houses, and my 
mind rolls back to the grim day when a 
still more ancient Mermaid-street vanished 
in blood and fire. There is one other 
scene that very old house, half way up 
the slope, must perforce have witnessed— 
the pageant of Good Queen Bess, as she 
made her progress through the faithful 
town she was pleased to cali “‘ Rye Royal.” 
As I saunter on I think of the pirate who 
spent his ill-gotten gains, mayhap, in build- 
ing that very old house opposite. Is it 
haunted, I wonder, by the ghost of 
slaughtered dons, and visions of mighty 
galleons sinking slowly in the deep blue 
waters of the Spanish Main? Where are 
the smugglers, too, who ran their cargoes 
in here, as if such things as custom-houses 
were as naught ? How many tubs of right 
Nantz have been carried up Mermaid- 
street since it was built, I should like to 
know; and where are the smugglers and 
their money? By Jove! what a shock! 
A hand big as a shoulder of mutton is on 
my shoulder. It belongs to my friend of 
Romney-marsh, the wealthy son-in-law of 
Will Watch. He is talking familiarly to 
the chief of police with the three hermit 
crabs on his cap. 





STAGE-DOORS. 


Inold-fashioned theatres the proscenium, 
which should constitute a sort of picture- 
frame to the dramatic exhibition, was 
adorned on either side of the stage by a 
door: & “practicable door,” as the car- 
penters of such establishments would call 
it, for, while looking like a merely deco- 
rative object, it was available for the pur- 
poses of performance. It was provided 
with a knocker that could be knocked, a 
bell that could be rung, a handle that could 
be turned; and it moved upon hinges, 
permitting entrance, now before the curtain, 
and now behind it. A consplete descrip- 
tion of these “‘stage-docors ” of the past is 
to be found in the prologue assigned by 
the authors of Rejected Addresses to the 
ghost of Dr. Johnson, for supposititious 
delivery on the opening of Drury-lane 
Theatre in 1812—the house, it may be 
noted, having been destroyed by fire and 
reconstructed without the proscenium- 
doors, which had so long been regarded as 
indispensable. The ghost of Dr. Johnson 
rises from a trap-door, and, thereupon, 
the ghost of Boswell makes a like entrance 





upon the scene. The second spectre, 
however, is content to bow respectfully to 
the andience, obsequiously to his fellow 
shade, and then to retire without speaking. 
Johnson’s ghost, after some account of 
the new theatre and the intentions of its 
managers, proceeds: “‘ Permanent stage- 
doors we have none. That which is per- 
manent cannot be removed ; for if removed 
it soon ceases to be permanent. What 
stationary absurdity can vie with that 
ligneous barricade which, decorated with 
frappant and tintinnabulant appendages, 
now serves as the entrance of the lowly 
cottage, and now as the exit of a lady’s 
bedchamber: at one time insinuating 
plastic harlequin into a butcher’s shop, 
and at another yawning as a floodgate, 
to precipitate the Cyprians of St. Giles’s 
into the embraces of Macbeth. To elude 
this glaring absurdity, to give to each 
respective mansion the door which the 
carpenter would doubtless have given, we 
vary our portal with the varying scene, 
passing from deal to mahogany, and from 
mahogany to oak, as the opposite claims 
of cottage, palace, or castle may appear to 
require.” As Jeffrey commented, this 
parody is less happy than certain of the 
others. Johnson, with all his fondness 
for sounding epithets and circumlocution, 
would never have called a door a “‘ligneous 
barricade,” nor its knocker and bell “ frap- 
pant and tintinnabulant appendages ; ” 
there is successful mimicry, however, of 
the solemn air, the formal march and 
measure of his sentences. 

Of such stage-doors as are here described 
there is but one London theatre now in 
possession, and that, by-the-bye, happens 
to be the oldest in London. Sadler's 
Wells has seen the rise or the reconstruc- 
tion of every other metropolitan theatre ; 
and its stage is flanked by doors duly 
fitted and furnished, and altogether of the 
Old-World pattern. But their use has 
been much restricted of late years. When 
the manager desires to address his patrons, 
or when an admired performer is called 
before the curtain to receive applause, it 
is through the proscenium-door that he 
obtains access to the footlights of Sadler's 
Wells. But the “ligneous barricade” 
has long ceased to. serve now as the 
entrance to the lowly cottage, and now 
as the exit of a lady’s bedchamber, &c., 
and addresses to the audience, it may be 
observed, are now far less frequent than 
was once the case. It was formerly the 
custom for a performer of the second or 
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third rank, at the close of the first play of 
the night, to inform the spectators of the 
arrangements made for the dramatic exhi- 
bition of the morrow; for, at this time, 
the performances were rarely the same 
upon successive evenings; and it was, of 
course, through one of the proscenium- 
doors that he advanced to deliver his state- 
ment. ‘The nights setapart for the benefit 
of the actors were announced in the same 
way. ~It was considered a very graceful 
and kindly act on the part of Mrs. Jordan, 
when she advanced from the stage-door, 
and informed the house of the night fixed 
for the benefit of Mrs. Siddons. . 

A letter, bearing the signature of Charles 
Easy, and published in the Spectator of 
December 5th, 1711, draws attention to 
the strange conduct of “a sort of beau,” 
in the neighbourhood of the proscenium of 
Drury-lane Theatre, during the represen- 
tation of the play of Philaster. He is 
described as ambitious of distinguishing 
himself, partly by vociferation, and partly 
by his bodily agility. ‘ Getting into one 
of the side boxes on the stage, before the 
curtain drew, he was disposed to show the 
whole audience his activity by leaping 
over the spikes. He passed from thence 
to one of the entering doors, where he took 
snuff with a tolerably good grace, displayed 
his fine clothes, made two or three feint 
passes at the curtain with his cane, then 
faced about and appeared at the other 
door. Here he affected to survey the 
whole house, bowed and smiled at random, 
and then showed his teeth, which were, 
some of them, indeed very white. After 
this he retired behind the curtain, and 
obliged us with several views of his person 
from every opening.” He is further stated 
to have presented himself upon the stage 
from time to time during the performance. 
“He appeared frequently in the Prince’s 
apartment, made one at the hunting-match, 
and was very forward in the rebellion ”— 
these being important scenes in Philaster. 
It is complained that such proceedings 
seriously diminish the pleasure of an 
audience, and are, therefore, presumptuous 
and unwarrantable, while they are in 
direct opposition to the royal commands 
upon the subject; for Queen Anne had 
issued a special order that no person, of 
what quality soever, should presume to 
go behind the scenes or come upon the 
stage, either before or during the acting 
of any play, “under penalty of being 
proceeded against as contemners of our 
royal authority, and disturbers of the 











public peace.” It would seem that her 
Majesty’s order did not meet with muck 
regard from the playgoers of quality of 
the period. The antics described in the 
Spectator, and accomplished by a gentle- 
man wearing the profuse peruke and the 
stately costume that Kneller was wont to 
paint, and Steele and Addison to assume, 
must certainly have given an air of eccen- 
tric vivacity to the stage and stage-doors 
of Drury-lane Theatre in 1711. 

The example set by Drury-lane was 
followed gradually by ‘the other theatres, 
with the exception, of course, of Sadler’s 
Wells; yet the reform was not adopted 
with any undue precipitation. It was 
not until 1831, for instance, that the 
stage-doors at the Olympic Theatre—the 
Olympic of Madame Vestris’s time, not 
the present edifice, which dates only from 
1849 — were removed and proscenium- 
boxes substituted ; and loud demand for 
the alteration had arisen some years before 
it was carried into effect even at Drury- 
lane. A critic, writing in 1807, invited 
public attention to the manifold defects 
of the British Theatre in the matter of 
scenic arrangement and decoration. ‘ In 
England,” he wrote, “there is hardly ever 
a central door contrived in the flat which 
closes the scene. Whatever be the per- 
formance, and whosoever be the per- 
sonages, they all either walk in and out at 
the permanent doors, which form part of 
the proscenium, or they slide in and out 
between the intervals of the wings, which 
are generally intended to represent a solid 
cohering wall; so that, were the laws of 
perspective sufficiently attended to in the 
painting of the scenes, and they were 
made, as they should be made, to look like 
an uninterrupted mass of masonry, the 
entranceand exitof each personage through 
this solid wall would every time appear 
to be effected by downright witchcraft.” 
By way of contrast, the contrivances of the 
French theatre are described. Whenever 
the stage reprtsents a room, it is always 
made to seem habitable and inhabited. 
The scene displays “its own appropriate 
folding-doors,” at which the dramatis 
persone usually go in and out; and if, 
from the nature of the story repre- 
sented, the room should be supposed to 
lead to “different distinct contiguous 
apartments,” it is provided with as many 
more additional doors as the occasion 
demands ; each being in one or other of 
the wings lining the sides of the stage. 
By these means the illusion of the scene is 
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enhanced, and the plot of the play is 
rendered more intelligible, “ not to speak 
of the infinitely more striking effect which 
is produced by a performer of commanding 
mien, invested with a dignified character, 
entering the scene in the centre, and, from 
his very first appearance, presenting him- 
self in front to the spectators, instead of 


being obliged to slide edgeways on and off 


the boards through an interstice in the side 
scenes.” Further, the critic comments 
upon the employment of manual labour 
in England to change the scenes, which, 
on the Continental stages, are shifted by 
mechanical arts—the mere turning of a 
wheel sufficing to produce both the retreat 
of one complete assemblage of wings, and 
drops, and flats, and the advancement of 
a new set of lateral, and top, and back 
canvases, “‘so that the deepest forest or 
garden scene is, as if by magic, in a 
twinkling converted into a street or 
palace;” whereas, in an English play- 


house, every change of scenery 1s achieved: 


“by dint of hands, and, whether the action 
lie in Peru or in China, in ancient Greece 
or in modern London, whenever a scene is 
to be shifted, out pop a parcel of fellows in 
ragged laced liveries to announce the event, 
and to bring it about by mere manual 
labour, They are not only distinctly heard 
giving each otherdirections to that purpose, 
to the unspeakable annoyance of the actor, 
whom they perhaps outbellow in some of 
his finest passages, but they are even dis- 
tinctly seen, tugging and pulling piecemeal 
at each different portion of the scenery. Of 
these various divisions some hitch, others 
tumble ; here a wing comes rolling on the 
stage before its time; then another lags 
behind until perhaps the time for a new 
removal arrives; and thus does everyone 
of those changes of decoration, so frequent 
in English plays, only present a scene of 
confusion most distressing to the eye.” 
Our critic also discourses upon the 
proper method of furnishing the stage 
when it is supposed to represent a room, 
noting that in France, upon such occasions, 
chairs and other appropriate articles of 
furniture are disposed about the scene, 
ready for use by the performers as they 
shall think necessary; but in England, as 
he charges, whenever a dialogue between 
“two seated personages” is intended to 
take place, two footmen in the “ragged 
laced liveries’ before mentioned—as if 


endowed with the gift of second sight— 
at the very opening of the scene “ bring 
two lumbering arm-chairs to the very 





centre of the in all other respects totally 
unfurnished boards; there to remain, 
staring the spectators full in the face, 
in order to give them timely information 
of a forthcoming conversation which, 
perhaps, the author has been torturing 
his wits to represent as an unpremeditated 
and spontaneous effusion, resulting from 
the most unforeseen concurrence of inci- 
dents.” 

The theory that the proscenium was as 
a frame to the picture constituted by the 
efforts of the actors was much favoured 
by Samuel Whitbread, one of the manag- 
ing committee of Drury-lane after its 
reconstruction; and it was at his in- 
stance that the green curtain was placed 
in a position unusually remote from the 
footlights, the performers being forbidden 
to “mar the illusion” by appearing in 
advance of the proscenium. Dowton, as 
the story runs, was the first actor who 
—like Manfred’s ancestor, in the Castle of 
Otranto—took the liberty of ceasing to 
be a picture, and of detaching himself 
from the gilded frame encompassing him. 
“Don’t tell me of frames and pictures!” 
exclaimed the choleric comedian; ‘if I 
can’t be heard by the audience in the 
frame, I'll walk out of it.” The pro- 
sceniam of Drury-lane was subsequently 
remodelled, and the performers brought 
nearer to the spectators, and in all 
theatres of later construction the space 
between curtain and footlights has been 
much reduced. At the old Opera-house, in 
the Haymarket, there was almost as large a 
portion of the stage to be seen in front of 
the proscenium as in the rear of it, so 
that those of the audience who occupied 
the boxes in the neighbourhood of the 
proscenium could see little more than the 
backs of the vocalists, always careful to 
approach as near as possible to the foot- 
lights, the conductor, and the prompter. 

In the theatres of the eighteenth century, 
two grenadiers stood on guard nightly at 
the stage-doors. Tate Wilkinson, writing 
in 1795, refers to the soldiers’ presence on 
the boards as a thing of the past: “It 
was the constant custom, till within the 
last twenty years, to have guards to stand 
at the frontispiece during the whole 
performance.” They were in attendance 
originally for the better preservation of 
the peace, which was often in danger, 
owing to the violent temper of the cm 
goers of the period. It was owing toa 
riot at the Lincoln’s-inn-fields Theatre, 
in 1721, that a guard of grenadiers, by 
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express command of the king—who avowed 
himself greatly offended at the outrageous 
conduct of the audience—first attended the 
performances at that establishment. The 


- theatre had remained closed for upwards 


of a week, in consequence of the injury 
inflicted upon the fittings and decorations 
“by a drunken set of young men of 
quality,” who, to avenge what they held 
to be an insult to one of their number, 
drew their swords, broke the sconces and 
lamps, and slashed the hangings, which 
were of gilded leather finely painted. A 
noble earl, “ who was said—and with some 
degree of certainty, as he drank usque- 
baugh constantly at his waking—to have 
been in a state of drunkenness for six 
years,” presumed to administer a slap on 
the face to Mr. Rich, the manager,-who 
returned the blow forthwith; “and, his 
lordship’s face being round and fat, made 
his cheek ring with the force of it.” The 
death of Rich was voted by the rioters ; 
but the actors Quin, Ryan, Walker, and 
others gathered round their manager, 
espousing his cause, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in driving the gentlemen from the 
theatre into the street. Grenadiers were 
also ordered to attend the representations 
at the rival theatre in Drury-lane. The 
exact date of the disappearance of the 
armed sentinels from the old-fashioned 
stage-doors can hardly now be determined. 
A letter published in the Adventurer of 
November 14th, 1752, upon the subject of 
pantomimes and the development possible 
in the future to such diversions, proposes 
to bring upon the stage The Fable of 
Hercules and his Labours ; introducing the 
“ birds of Stymphalus’s lake,” which were 
said to be of such prodigious bigness that 
they intercepted the light with their wings, 
and took up whole men as their prey. “I 
have got a flock of them, formed of leather 
covered with ravens’ feathers. They are 
a little unwieldy, I must confess; but I 
have disposed my wires so as to play them 
about tolerably well, and make them flap 
out the candles; and two of the largest 
are to gulp down the grenadiers stationed 
at each door of the stage, with their caps, 
muskets, bayonets, and all their accoutre- 
ments.”’ Tate Wilkinson ascribes this letter 
to Johnson, and alleges that it was pro- 
voked by the Drury-lane pantomime of 
Harlequin Sorcerer. But although Johnson 
was*a contributor to the Adventurer, the 
letter in question would seem rather to 
have been written by Dr. Bathurst. 

Apart from the subject of stage-doors, 





but apposite to the question of scenery, 
Wilkinson makes some curious admissions: 
“ Mistakes, in the matter of. scenery, will 
everywhere occur,” he writes; “aye, even 
in London, where there are numerous 
servants for every department.” He 
admits that he had often employed the 
same canvas to represent, indifferently, 
“the wilds of America and St. James’s- 
park;” although aware of the expediency of 
having something more nearly resembling 
a view of the park, for the reason that “the 
place occurs in almost every comedy the 
scene of which is laid in London.” So, 
too, he had represented “ a lonely cottage” 
by the help of an interior, through the 
windows of which a street could be seen; 
pleading that in busy plays such im- 
proprieties could not be avoided; “ but 
the mistake is generally owing to the 
carpenter, who thinks one chamber as 
good as another, in the hurry of scenery.” 
“T do aver, however,” he continues, “I 
have treble the amount of scenery of any 
manager in England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
out of London; but my stages are too 
confined, and not having room for many 
sliding scenes, the drop ones can only be 
let down from their fixtures; and those 
fixtures, unavoidably, often contradict the 
work of the play and also the farce, and, 
from the size of the stage, cannot be 
altered. Palace wings to prisons and plain 
chambers are, no doubt, a great and glaring 
absurdity, but not to be prevented, as in 
a full piece there is not room to stir; the 
Hull stage, and all my theatres (York 
excepted) being intolerably confined in 
length, breadth, and, indeed, in every'part.” 
It is told of Garrick that, upon a certain 
occasion, his representation of the character 
of King Lear had so powerful an effect 
upon the feelings of one of the grenadiers 
posted at the stage-door, that he was not 
only moved to tears, but he even fainted 
away in the course of the last scene. 
Garrick’s vanity—always susceptible of 
influence, from whatever quarter—was 
much excited by this “ unsophisticated 
token of applause.” He sent for the 
sentinel into the green-room, and presented 
him with a guinea by way of solace to his 
wounded feelings, or of recognition of his 
sympathy as an auditor. Of course the 
soldier’s good fortune soon came to the 
ears of his comrades, and, accordingly, upon 
Garrick’s next performance, another of the 
grenadiers on duty at the stage-door took 
care to swoon away, assured that his pains 
in that respect would not fail of a like 
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reward to that received by his fellow- 
soldier on the preceding evening. How- 
ever, the performance of the night was 
devoted to comedy, and not tragedy ; 
instead of Lear, Garrick was personating 
Ranger in the Suspicious Husband. The 
swooning sentinel failed to obtain the 
reward he had looked for, and encountered 
much derision both from the audience and 
the actors. 

Sentinels at the proscenium-doors have 
been seen by modern playgoers only upon 
such occasions as the state visits of royalty 
to the theatres, when, during some por- 
tion of the evening, beefeaters carrying 
halberds have usually stood on guard in 
front of the curtain, and thereby much 
enhanced the splendour of the spectacle. 
For some years past, however, royalty has 
ceased to visit the theatres in state. A 
guard of grenadiers was also wont to 
attend all the performances at Drury- 
lane, Covent-garden, and the Opera-house 
in the Haymarket. The soldiers did not 
enter the theatre, but simply mounted 
guard outside. In his Seven Years of 
the King’s Theatre, Mr. Ebers states that 
“the expense of the military guard em- 
ployed at the door amounts annually to 
upwards of one hundred and fifty pounds.” 

In connection with “ stage-doors,” there 
is sufficient reason for considering “ trap- 
doors ”—the apertures which enable per- 
formers and properties to ascend and 
descend ; appearing now above, and now 
below the stage boards. These appliances of 
the theatre are certainly of ancient date ; to 
the Elizabethan dramatists they were well 
known, at any rate. The “apparitions ” of 
Shakespeare—those in Macbeth and Richard 
the Third, for instance—must surely have 
been aided by “traps;” the stage direc- 
tions usually bid them “rise” and “ des- 
cend.” The witches’ caldron probably sank 
through the stage ; and it was, no doubt, 
after a similar fashion that the magical 
banquet in The Tempest vanished, when, 
to the accompaniment of thunder and 
lightning, Ariel entered, “like a harpy,” 
and clapped his wings upon the table. 
Malone quoted Lupton’s All for Money, 
1578, to establish the use of traps at 
that date. Money there “vomits forth” 
Pleasure; and the stage direction is, “‘ Here, 
with some fine conveyance, Pleasure shall 
appear from beneath.” Mr. Payne Collier 
doubts whether an absolute rising from 
beneath the stage was designed by the 
author ; but he points out a stage direction 
clearly implying the use of a trap-door, 


and one of considerable dimensions, in 
Lodge and Greene’s Looking-glass for 
London and England, 1594, “the magi, 
with their rods, beat the ground, and from 
under the same riseth a brave arbour.” 
Moreover, in the same play, “a flame of 
fire appeareth from beneath, and Radagon 
is swallowed.” In further proof of the 
early existence of traps, Mr. Collier has 
noted that, in the opening of Ben Jon- 
son’s Poetaster, 1601, “‘ Envy rises in the 
midst of the stage;” that in Marston’s 
Antonio’s Revenge, 1602, Balurdo enters 
from under the stage; and that in The 
Valiant Welchman, or the Chronicle His- 
tory of the Life and Valiant Deeds of 
Caradoc the Great, King of Cambria, 
1615, some such contrivance as a trap 
must clearly have been employed, seeing 
that, according to the stage directions, 
the fairy queen “falls down under the 
stage;” whereupon Morion follows her, 
and “ falls into a ditch.” 

Let us now turn to another kind of stage- 
door—to what, indeed, is now generally 
understood by a stage-door—the entrance 
to the theatre set apart for the use of those 
concerned in the representation; not as 
public and spectators, but as managers, 
scene-painters and shifters, actors and 
actresses, carpenters, gas-fitters, dancers, 
pantomimists, &c. At this portal—in a 
sort of sentry-box, or behind a screen of 
glass, to protect him from the draughts 
rushing to and from the street and the 
stage—sits one of the most important of 
theatrical functionaries. It is his duty to 
admit the privileged and to repel the idly- 
curious, the uninitiated, and the general 
public from the mysterious regions situate 
on the farther side of the proscenium; and, 
moreover, to keep a watchful eye upon the 
interests, viewed most comprehensively, 
of his employer the manager. The stage- 
door is invariably of uninviting aspect— 
confined, dirty, greasy, leading to narrow 
and tortuous gas-lighted passages, un- 
pleasantly odorous, situate in some squalid 
street or shabby alley, in the rear of the 
theatre; yet it is viewed by many with 
a sort of mysterious regard and awful 
interest. The door-keeper is not, as a 
rule, urbane of manner, or even commonly 
civil of speech. Surliness is his stock- 
in-trade, and he is wont to take pride in 
his severity and peremptoriness., “ 
principal duty is to keep out the duns,” 
one of these officers once frankly confessed. 
His mistress—for in this case the lessee 
of the theatre was a lady—was troubled 
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somewhat by reason of her unpaid bills. 
Other managers, both male and female, 
before and since, have suffered in the same 
way. “I know a dun at once—there is 
the handwriting of three of them. I never 
give Madame these letters; they contain 
bills—large bills—she pays most of the 
small ones.”. But usually, all persons 
whose faces he does not know, and in 
whose appearance he can discover no con- 
nection with the theatrical profession— 
and when such connection exists, evidenee 
of it is generally obvious in an almost 
obtrusive degree—are pronounced by the 
stage-doorkeeper to “be duns;” the term 
being understood as applying, not merely to 
creditors, but to all persons seeking inter- 
views, presenting claims upon his time, 
such as the manager would very much 
rather not grant. The stage-doorkeeper 
is thus a shield to him, a barrier dividing 
him from the outside world, a faithful 
servant and ally, and oftentimes a con- 
fidential friend. 

Business at the stage-door commences 
at an early hour. The morning’s post 
brings letters — oftentimes, very many 
letters. The door-keeper arranges these in 
a rack close by his sentry-box. There are 
notes for the corps de ballet, not less than 
for the leading ladies and gentlemen of the 
corps dramatique. Then there are larger 
packets: these may contain gifts, possibly 
of elegance and value, tendered by fervent 
admirers to certain actresses attached to 
the establishment; or, if addressed to the 
manager, they more probably enclose 
manuscripts—plays by aspiring dramatists 
—submitted for perusal and consideration. 
The fate of these works rarely corre- 
sponds with the hopes or the expectations 
of their authors. Managers are not, as a 
rule, kind or polite to playwrights un- 
known to fame; their distrust of “out- 
siders” is rooted. Formerly, a reader was 
employed alike by managers and pub- 
lishers to inquire into the nature and 
merits or demerits of the manuscripts of 
the unknown; but the managers have dis- 
pensed with such an assistant. These are 
days of “long runs,” when but one or two 
plays can be produced in a season. Why, 
then, employ anyone to read plays that 
cannot possibly be represented? There is 
always a chance that among these despised 
manuscripts a work of genuine merit may 
be discovered; but the managers have 
quite decided that the chance is too slender 
and remote to be appreciable. Meanwhile, 
the difficulty of the unknown dramatist, 





whom no manager will help to become 
known, is of course very great. Generally, 
perhaps, he seeks other roads to fame than 
that which leads through the theatre, and 
over which “right of way” is denied him. 
Or by persistent efforts, and careful watch- 
ing and waiting for an opportunity, he is 
enabled to break through the manager’s 
guard, and to present himself to the public 
in the long-hoped-for guise of a dramatist ; 
with such results as the spectators he 
comes before may, in their wisdom or un- 
wisdom, decree. The door-keeper receives 
these packets of manuscript. They are 
stored in a tin box; they are never looked 
at by the manager, who, when he wants a 
play, knows, or thinks he knows, where 
he can obtain one, and addresses himself 
accordingly to a playwright who has 
previously prodaced plays. The unknown 
author waits and waits, writes and writes, 
but nothing of importance happens in con- 
sequence.. Perhaps, if he is urgent, even 
to assuming a menacing attitude, he may 
receive back his play precisely as it left 
his hands—unread, unseen, unheard of, by 
the manager. If, however, he is weak and 
despondent, worn out by deferred hope, 
he will probably abandon his manuscript 
altogether, permitting the fates to do what 
they list with it; when it will surely find 
its way from the tin box to the butter- 
man’s. 

At ten o’clock the players arrive—the 
leader of the band, the figurantes, and the 
ballet-master. There is a rehearsal, pos- 
sibly, at half-past ten. All day long there 
is someone or other passing this way or 
that in front of the stage-doorkeeper. 
That he may not quit his post, his meals 
are usually supplied from a neighbouring 
tavern, and consumed behind his screen. 
At night comes the representation, and his 
hands are very full indeed. 

“There is no situation in the world 
where a man can better study his kind 
than the hall-porter’s chair of a London 
theatre,” writes one who had occupied that 
position of vantage. But discrimination 
is indispensable to such an officer; he 
must know whom he can allow to pass his 
chair, whom to keep waiting in the lobby, 
and whom to dismiss promptly to the 
street. It is especially when his manager 
is in pecuniary difficulty—and in theatrical 
management, like the bias inclining the 
bowl, there is always a sort of secret 
tendency towards pecuniary difficulty— 
that the stage-doorkeeper renders really 
important services. The manager, in 
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avoidance of his creditors or their legal 
representatives, may lie hidden in his 
theatre, preferring it to his private resi- 
dence as a safer retreat. It is the door- 
keeper’s function to put inquirers off 
the scent, and, if need be, to deny all 
knowledge of his master’s whereabouts 
and movements; or the manager may 
decide upon entering and escaping from his 
theatre in disguise. In such case he needs 
must rely upon the connivance and aid of 
his door-keeper. It is told of a certain 
famous lessee that hesucceeded forsome time 
in baffling the endeavours made to arrest 
him, by assuming the livery of his own 
coachman, and, so equipped, boldly driving 
to and from his theatre. A concluding 
note upon the subject we will borrow from 
the authority we have already cited: a 
writer, calling himself Peter Paterson, 
who published, some years since, The Con- 
fessions of a Strolling Comedian. He has 
been relating certain of his experiences as 
a stage-doorkeeper, and he proceeds: “I 
could write a long chapter upon the people 
that come here; and upon the company, 
their hopes and ambitions ; but what I have 
said will serve for a sample of the material 
at my command. Here, for instance, comes 
amadman. He left a box here about six 
weeks ago, containing a new invention of 
his*-patent thunder. It may be a good 
thing, but Jones—the manager—won’t 
look at it; he never has time; and my 
orders are to put the man off as well as [ 
can. 
being shouted along the passage—that is 
the slang for the exit of Jones. ‘He is 
abroad at present,’ is told to the numerous 
bailiffs, of whom there are always a couple 
hanging on about the stage-doors; but he 
is snug behind for all that, and for a con- 
siderable time he will be able to make safe 
exit and entry in that box.” 
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CHAPTER LXV. A CRUEL HUSBAND. 








Wuen Mr. Pringle arrived in town and | 
made his way to Coleshill-street, he found | 
a carriage that seemed all springs, and | 
with red wheels, patiently waiting at the 
It was that of Dr. Sparks—one of 
the numerous “eminent’’ men, who drive 


door. 


‘Make way for the piano-box’ is | 





This was a little brisk man with mutton- 
chop whiskers—the friend of his patients, 
in high repute, and* immensely sought. 
He had known Phoebe as a child; but the 
volatile little creature had forgotten him, 
or was fond of saying that “he was a 
foolish old thing,” having also been at- 
tracted by the superficial ways of the 
newer doctors. Now, in her sense of 
desertion, she thought of this friend, and 
sent for him. Nothing could be kinder 
or more good-natured than he was, and 
he it was that Mr. Pringle met as he 
entered. 

“Now, my dear sir,” said he, “you 
ought to have been here before. The 
poor child upstairs is in a very critical 
way.” 

“ Why—what’s the matter with her?” 
said the other. 

“She is wearing and fretting herself— 
suffering from neglect. This is telling 
on her delicate frame. Her frame is too 
slight to bear all the chafing.” 

Rather abashed at this lecture, Mr. 
Pringle hurried upstairs, and found Phoebe 
very thin and wasted, with hot fiery eyes. 
It was not on this occasion as it had been 
before, when all was love and effusion in 
her welcome. She now greeted him with 
a languid distrust. 

“You have deserted me,” she said 
faintly; “what have I done to you that 
you should treat me in this way?” 

“T came as soon as I could,” he said, 
turning away hid face. 

“But you got the telegram yesterday, 
‘and you wouldn’t come. You had some 
amusement that kept you—you want to 
kill me, and get rid of me, and have me 
out of the way. And I think you will 
succeed.” 

There was a little hand-glass on the bed 
—a significant circumstance. She was 
sadly altered; black circles round her eyes; 
cheeks hollow and sunken; but she had 
made an attempt at decking herself out 
with a little cap and ribbons. She was 
| terribly changed, it appeared to Mr. 
| Pringle. He was touched at this spec- 
tacle; and felt some pangs of self-re- 
roach. 

He would try and make amends, and be 
devoted, as he ought to be. Perhaps, too, 
he thought he would “get her well” as 
soon as possible. 

“*You will be all right soon, darling,” 
| he said; “you must have change of air— 
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“'Yes—and you will go back and enjoy 
yourself—I understgnd. But I won’t go 
—no—no.” 

This was a curious change in her, this 
suspiciousness and querulous hostility. 

“Oh, I'll go with you, of course,” he 
said. 
“Why didn’t you come at once?” she 
said abruptly, fixing her fiery eyes on him. 
“The telegram got to you early. We 
told mamma it would be in time, and she 
looked herself at the Bradshaw.” 

He was confused. 

“I missed the train,” he said; “I was 
delayed.” 

“What delayed you? you were amusing 
yourself with some one, and not thinking 
of me.” 

Here entered her mother, very grave, 
and with a face of reproof. 

“You should have come before,” she 
said to him; “the delay has made her 
worse. What was the reason ?” 

“There is no use talking of it now,” he 
said impatiently; “I couldn’t help it—I 
came as soon as I could. Shouldn’t she 
go to the sea?” 

“That’s not to be thought of for a long 
time as yet. Her recovery will be very 
slow.” 

When they were out of the room she 
put on a very grave face. 

“Phoebe has been almost at the point 
of death,” she said, “and your behaviour 
has been most extraordinary. Why didn’t 
you come before? What would you have 
done if she had died when you were amusing 

ourself ? ” ' 

“Oh1 I was attending to our interests. 
Only for me the reconciliation would never 
have been brought about.” 

“T don’t know as to that,” said Mrs. 
Dawson. “It does not seem likely that 
you could have managed the matter.” 

Mr. Pringle coloured. He had acquired 
an awkward trick of colouring at every 
allusion of this kind. 

“But that is no matter now,” she went 
on; “the point is this—we have made up 
our minds, Tom and I.” 

He started up impatiently. 

* a that fellow come back on me 

nP” 

“ Don’t speak of Tom as ‘a fellow.’ I'd 
advise you not, at least, before him. Yes, 
Tom has returned, arrived last night. You 
may be sure we didn’t tell him of the way 
you have behaved, or he would have been 
off this morning, and surprised you in the 
midst of your junketings.” 





Mr. Pringle thought with discomfort 
of what the effect of such an intrusion 
would have been, and congratulated him- 
self on having escaped it. But the idea 
of this “Tom” terrorism recommencing 
made his heart sink, and filled him with 
rage. But he felt he must submit for the 
present. 

*“‘And what have you and your son 
settled on, pray?” he asked. “ This can- 
not go on.” 

**As soon as Phoebe recovers the family 
must receive her. Do you know what I 
suspect, and what Tom suspects ? ” 

Again he coloured. 

“That you are not as anxious that your 
wife should be restored to her proper place, 
as you ought to be. That you have some 
reasons for keeping her away from what 
ought to be her home. That you are playing 
into the hands of your relations.” 

“TP No,” he faltered. 

“Yes you are,” she replied. “ But it 
makes no matter now. That’s settled. 
My child must not be sacrificed in this 
cruel, unfeeling way. Why, her poor little 
heart is fretted away. It’s positively bar- 
barous the treatment she’s met with since 
her marriage.” 

Mr. Pringle was inclined to do battle 
on the challenge thus given to him, 
but he felt, from old experiences, that 
it was sickening work thus contending, 
that no profit came from it, so he let it 
pass. 

In the course of the day the irrepressible 
Tom made his appearance. He had, as 
usual, met with a turn of luck, but this, 
fortunately, was of a different kind from 
the last. He was, in short, “upon his 
degs again.” His greeting to Mr. Pringle 
was of a rough kind. 

“T see it don’t do, my being away. You 
can’t be left to yourself, my lad. I must 
always be here, it seems, to look after my 
sister. A pretty state of things when she 
has got a husband! ” 

** Now, look here, Mr. Dawson, I’m not 
going to——” 

“No, you're not, of course. I wish you 
were going to behave like a decent, good 
fellow. But we must try and teach you, 
my boy. Well, how are you getting on 
down at the ancestral place? You are up 
to some tricks there. You had better take 
care. We'll find you out.” 

Mr. Pringle made a sulky reply. Phoebe 
was in the next room, so he was obliged to 
speak in low tones; indeed he could not 
trust himself to say what he thought. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. MISS LACROIX REFUSES TO GO. 

Amonea other plans for forwarding his 
success in the contest, old Sam had deter- 
mined to give a grand entertainment to 
all the neighbours from far and near. Of 
what kind this should be was long de- 


bating. The Newt grew passionately 
excited. 

“Let it be ‘Tableaux Vivants,’”’ she 
cried. “I will appear as Fenella, and the 
Maid of Athens. I have the dresses ready 
at home. Or let us get up charades! 
They are so amusing. I will arrange them 
all for you.” 

However, the ponies and Mrs. Pringle did 
not quite see the merits of this proposal. 
They preferred the idea of a gigantic ball, 
an enlarged edition of the famous one 
that they had given in town. . Every one 
should be asked, and the famous artificer 
who “threw out” the canvas chambers, and 
built the great pavilions at the back of the 
house, should be brought down specially, 
and set to work. 

This idea seemed so delightful-that it 
was determined to carry it out without 
delay. And almost at once the hum of 
preparation set in. 

It had taken the shape of a fancy ball, 
rather a difficult task in the country, but 
the Pringles were enthusiastic, and did not 
take note of difficulties until they were 
too far embarked on a scheme to go back. 
Then they were oppressed and almost over- 
whelmed by them. 

The invitations were sent out far and 
near, over the length and breadth of the 
land. A new batch of guests were bidden, 
and emboldened by their success, such as 
it was, they ventured on “asking down ” 
some exalted personages, with whom they 
were but very slightly acquainted. 

They were now, also, looking forward 
to a glorious and ecstatic day at the 
Church of the Elect in the temple erected 
to fashionable Matrimony at the Square 
called Hanover, when the streets would 
be blocked up by the swinging caravans 
and nobly emblazoned rocking coaches of 
the glorified ones; for the prospects of 
the junior pony had brightened, and the 
Rotherhithe alliance was nearly accom- 
plished. 

Many were wondering how it was that 
Miss Lacroix retained her influence in the 
family so long, and what was the spell she 
contrived to cast over them. Mrs. Pringle 
and the ponies were seen to be almost 
affectionate in their public demeanour 
towards her. They had, in fact, an 






almost superstitious reverence for her 
abilities and genius, and being so helpless 
themselves, this feeling was absurdly ex- 
aggerated. With all this, however, when 
they found that their guest was gradually 
becoming the leading figure in the festivi- 
ties, that the ponies were overlooked, and 
that “ the family ” itself was tolerated only 
as caterers or entertainers ; when the sense 
of this situation began to press upon them, 
they began to show a certain bitterness of 
feeling to their friend. 

This, as was only natural, grew, by-and- 
by, more developed, and took shape in 
“ents,” and a certain coldness. And when 
young Lord Rotherhithe began to show 
signs of deserting the junior pony and 
devoted a whole evening to Miss Lacroix, 
the feelings of the family amounted to fury, 
and in an agitated council held that night 
in mamma's bedroom, accompanied by sobs 
and hysterical bursts, it was concluded that 
it had gone beyond all bearing, and that 
the artful Lacroix must be dismissed at 
once. They would not put up with it a 
day longer. 

The following morning Mrs. Pringle 
was cold and cutting. In fact she hinted 
broadly that Miss Lacroix’s room would 
be very useful for a new guest. 

“ There is no need to hint such a thing, 
or to take the trouble of beating about,” 
said the lady, promptly. “I see plainly 

ou wish me to leave. Is that so?” 

“Well, after the way you have treated 
the girls at 

“You mean because Lord Rotherhithe 
paid me attention last night. I didn’t 
invite it or wish it. I tell you that in good 
faith and honour, as your friend—perhaps 
one of the few true friends you have.” 

“T don’t see it in that light,” answered 
Mrs. Pringle angrily. 
“You are foolish and will repent this. 
You ought to implore me to stay. You 

will lose him altogether if I go.” 

“Oh, I daresay began Mrs. 
Pringle. 

“Now do believe me; it is for your 
interest that we do not quarrel. I wish to 
stay myself; I have a reason. I assure 
you, after what you have said, I should go 
at once. But as for Lord Rotherhithe—if 
you knew what he said to me. Come, you 
know you have found it to your interest on 
two occasions—so just turn it over before 
you decide. I repeat, you ought to beg 
me to stay. It rests with myself after all,” 
she said, smiling, ‘‘ whether I remain ; for, 














you know, if once ‘Sam’ comes to learn it, 
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he will detain me by force, but I promise 
not to call in his aid.” 

A hurried council was held, composed of 
the mamma and her daughters. 

Those mysterious words “ Lord Rother- 
hithe had said to her.” What could it 
mean? The elder of the ponies, who was 
more thoughtful than the rest, suggested 
that it might be worth while ascertaining 
what, in fact, he had said. Adelaide was, 
and had been, usefal. There was a feeling 
through the house as to her power, and the 
purpose with which she said everything. It 
would be as well not to be in a harry. 

Adelaide Cross, alone in her room, paced 
to and fro, in agitation. “ To be cast forth 
on the world again!” she said to herself ; 
“ but I cannot, I will not go; I must gain 
him first ; he will despise me if he sees me 
treated in this fashion, and he will at once 
guess the reason. What contempt he will 
feel for the adventuress thus foiled and 
baffled in her schemes! No, I cannot give 
up this chance, this hope—I must stay 
even if I endure mortification ! ” 

That day the young lord, who, as we 
have said, had been “ moody,” and was 
pronounced by Pratt-Hawkins and other 
cynical friends to be trying to “ get out of 
it,” told Mrs. Pringle, in a sort of blunt, 

efiant way, that he must go away. 

**Oh! but you won’t,” said the lady, 
in her helpless way. “ You won’t leave 
us now—and the ball coming off +s 

“Oh, the ball!” he answered, with a 
tone that really seemed to mean, “ Hang 
the ball!” “TI have been here too long— 
I want to travel.” 

Mrs. Pringle turned pale. 

“ Oh, surely you won’t do that!” 

“Why not?” he said. “Every fellow 
travels. I’ve had a letter from my father. 
You see a fellow can’t remain shilly-shally- 
ing here doing nothing. No, please, I must 
be off to-morrow.” 

This was a blow. Mrs. Pringle, though 
she was ready enough with appropriate 
speeches to those who were her inferiors, 
always felt herself unnerved and feeble in 
the presence of the aristocracy. She could 
only smile again, rather piteously. 

This news was soon known, and caused 
sad trouble. The ponies were in despair. 
As they sat with their parent, affecting to 
do some “ work,” they debated the situation 
in the old helpless way. 

“Tt’s all Francis, who will do nothing 
for his sisters. He must be made to do 
it.” 


“But how, ’ma? I hope his foolish 





wife will never be let inside the doors— 
never.” , 

#1 fear that will not punish him very 
much.” 

At this moment Miss Lacroix was seen 
passing the windows outside, on the way 
to the garden. The three turned away 
their eyes impatiently. 

“T am glad she’s going,” said the senior 
pony, now transformed into a bitter enemy. 
“She shan’t stay a day longer. She’s at 
the bottom of it all. An ungrateful, selfish 
thing.” 

Suddenly the younger pony, always con- 
sidered rather frivolous, and without any 
of the worldly sagacity imputed to the 
elder, said : 

“ Do you know, ’ma, what I was think- 
ing P—Hasn’t Francis taken a fancy to 
Adelaide Lacroix ?” 

“Oh, my dear child! don’t talk in that 
way! It’s not correct. If you made such 
a speech before people——” 

“ Well, you know what I mean, mamma. 
She could get him to do anything. . And 
if you asked her to make him join papa 
and open the estate——” 

Mrs. Pringle started. The idea com- 
mended itself on the instant; nay, it 
seemed a certain deliverance. How stupid 
of them not to have thought of that. It 
was the very thing—it must be done at 
once. This was what Miss Lacroix 
alluded to, when she said that they would 
be sorry for turning her away. 

Without losing a moment’s time, Mrs. 
Pringle rose, got her hat, and hurried out 
to the garden after her friend. She was 
one of those persons who are unburdened 
by delicacy, and did not study graduations 
or “shadings off” when she wanted to 
“go back” from any step she had taken. 

“* My dear,” she said, ranning up to her, 
“you mustn’t go away. I won’t hear of it.” 

“T told you you would come and ask me 
to stay,” replied Adelaide. ‘“ There, you 
needn’t say what you wish; I will try and 
do my best.” 

“You will? You are really good and 
generous. You see we have been so put 
out by all this opposition, and the poor girl 
is worn to a thread.” 

“T did not notice that,” said Adelaide 
coolly. ‘“ But it is a strong argument for 
doing something. Well, you may depend 
on me. Of course, after I have succeeded 
—that is, should I succeed—you will again 
turn against me. That is only human 
nature.” 

Mrs. Pringle put on a smilingly help- 
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less look at this speech, and could not 
muster up a reply. 

That evening, before dinner, Mr. Pringle 
came up to his sister, and in a curiously- 
constrained way, said : 

“Is Rotherhithe really going away ?” 

“Yes,” began the pony, in a sort of 
whimpering way; “and it’s very hard, 
after all!” 

“ And you think he won’t go on with the 
business unless the cash is forthcoming ? ”’ 

The pony, with all her inherited lack of 
delicacy, felt that this was rather a coarse 
way of putting it, and answered : 

* Oh, he likes me, of course.” 

“Well, we know all that,” he said im- 
patiently ; ‘“‘ but what I mean is, I, as—as 
your brother, you know—I should not 
think it right to interfere with your pros- 
pects, and think it very hard on me— 
very hard, I say, that I should be obliged 
to cripple myself for the future; still, for 
your sake, I have no objection to join in 
opening the estate.” 

The pony gave a cry of delight, and 
bounded away to tell mammé and her 
sister. 

That night Mrs. Pringle had taken her 
future son-in-law aside, and communicated 
to him, in very plain language, which she 
called “broad hints,” that the family at 
last saw their way to behaving handsomely. 
Her son, when the matter had been put 
directly to him, had behaved in the noblest 
and most generous way, and had sacrificed 
his own interests to those of his sister. 

The young lord listened with compla- 
cency. 

“Ah!” said he, at last, “what an 
awfully clever creature she is! I knew 
she’d manage it.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, gratified and 
complacent; “she is the best of children, 
and will make the best of wives, though I 
say it.” 

“ Lord! I meant Miss Lacroix,” said the 
young lord, laughing loudly ; ‘‘ she’s more 
brains than any man in this house, except, 
perhaps, Brookfield.” 

The young lord, however, was willing 
to postpone his departure for a few days. 
And it was now almost certain that the 
contract would be made. 

Lord Sheerness, his father, must cer- 
tainly come to the ball. 


CHAPTER LXVII. PH@BE’S ULTIMATUM. 


THE preparations for that festivity were 
almost complete. Everything had turned 
out admirably. The great.personages had 





arrived—a duke’s son. among the rest, 
who, however, was rather common and 
promiscuous in his tastes, and went any- 
where that gave him an opportunity of dis- 
playing his two sumptuous fancy dresses. 
Fancy balls hardly take place every week, 
or, in other words, occur but about half-a- 
dozen times in the year; so the oppor- 
tunities for display become very precious. 
Even these he contrived to multiply by 
figuring in the two dresses on the same 
night, going home to make a rapid 
change. 

The great costumiers had come down 
from town with a whole wardrobe, and 
even the Charles Webbers, who never laid 
out money on luxuries, from principle they 
said, and also from lack of means, had 
secured the aid of the village tailor, who 
fashioned for them a kind of fancy costume, 
modelled on the coloured plates in one of 
the fashion-books. 

The ponies were to be resplendent as 
the unfailing Anne of Geierstein and La 
Belle Gabrielle, while their mamma was to 
appear in a regal and stately way as Mary 
of Modena. Old Sam had been advised, 
maliciously, it is to be feared, to come 
out as Touchstone, and the costumier had 
fitted him with the fool’s peaked cap, 
and the “bauble” and the tight-fitting 
suit. 

Sam was always rehearsing in those 
garments, and his first appearance after 
dinner one night, when he put his head 
in at the drawing-room door, and then 
walked up to the guests, produced the 
most genuine rour of laughter that 
Joliffe’s Court had known under the 
Pringle régime. 

Miss Lacroix’s dress was to be that 
of Charlotte Corday; Mr. Brookfield’s, 
that of Henry the Fourth; while young 
Mr. Pringle appeared asa French knight 
—Dunois the Brave. His dress cost 
more pains and anxiety than any that had 
been chosen; and it was not until after 
many fittings on and rejection of details 
that it was found satisfactory. He had 
been immensely excited about this costume, 
and perhaps was rather reconciled to his 
visit to town, on the ground that it fur- 
nished him an opportunity of arranging. 
this mighty matter in a satisfactory 
manner. 

On the whole, he thought it as well to 
say nothing to Phoebe of the affair. She 
would set it down as “unfeeling;” there 
would be a fuss, and possibly that brutal 
and even odious Tom would be called in. 
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This he shrank from, and went through his 
duties of attendance until the day for his 
departure began to draw near. He was 
indeed longing to get away; there was 
a strange restless feeling drawing him 
down to Joliffe’s Court—a kind of com- 
placent in fatuation, which made him 
smile foolishly as he looked in his glass. 
He believed that he had without trouble 
gained the heart of the lady down at 
Joliffe’s Court; that the old impression 
made at the garden-gate had never been 
worn out; that he was, in short, an irre- 
sistible person. 

Phoebe had lost much of her good looks 
through illness, and had a wasted, pallid 
air. She was silent and resentful: “sulky” 
her husband called it. The faithful Dr. 
Sparks came regularly, and declared that 
she was beginning to mend, and would be 
quite strong by-and-by. 

“This is the result of getting one’s 
husband back again,” he said cheerfully. 

When the doctor had gone away she 
said : 

“T watched you when he told you that, 
and you were not in the least pleased. 
Why don’t you care forme? What have 
I done to you? I gave you ali I had, and 
would have preferred you to anyone else 
in the world.” Then, after a pause: 
“Poor Adelaide Cross! Well, she es- 
caped this at all events! 

He started quickly at this allusion, but 
she did not notice it. What could have put 
that name into her head? Could it be 
that she was beginning to suspect some- 
thing ? 

But this was a mere reverie on her part : 
nor was it even addressed to him. 

It was the day before the great festival ; 
so seizing on it as a favourable oppor- 
tunity, he said bluntly : 

“ By the way, I shall have to go away 
for a day or two.” 

“Go away!” 

“Yes. Go back to Joliffe’s Court. 
There’s a lot of business: the opening the 
estate, and other things.” 

“You never told me that,” she said re- 
proachfally, the old feeling coming back 
for a time. “I really think you don’t care 





to be with me, and want to get away 
always. Why*don’t you like me?” 

Again the unworthy fellow resisted this 
touching appeal—and with a sortof weary ; 
sigh, turned to look out of the window. 
Phoebe and her ways were very insipid, 
and it was highly tiring to keep up with 
them. Besides, she was getting better fast 
—and really it was very unreasonable 
being lied down in this way. 

“Well then,” said Phoebe calmly, “as 
you are going, you will inform your 
relations that they will have to receive 
me as your wife, and that very soon. 
Now, please, make it quite clear and 
plain*to them. And, as they will have 
to do it, it had better be done with a 
good ‘ 
Mr. Pringle felt his lips tremble with 
rage. But she was an invalid, she had 
him at this disadvantage; so he had to 
restrain a cutting reply he had ready. 

“Yes,” continued Phoebe, with a grave 
earnestness, ‘‘I see I have hitherto de- 
served the name you are so fond of calling 
me-—a child—I have been a child, a poor 
helpless, wretched child, in your eyes; 
but not so foolish as you think. It was 
my love for you—my deep, passionate love 
for you, that made me so wish to yield 
everything, to give up my opinion, except 
when I was at times a little self-willed. 
But now that I see you in your true 
colours, I cannot be a child any longer.” 

He was astonished to hear her talk in 
this way. It was a new strain, and he 
had nothing to reply. His thoughts, 
indeed, were travelling far off in a 
brighter direction, and he was eager to 
get away to a distance from this scene 
of pettishness and complaint. 

Accordingly, with a cold, good-bye, he 
started on his journey down. 
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